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—Hon. Edward S. Tobey, the President of this 
Society, after several weeks confinement at his Brookline 
home, on account of temporary illness, is in his office at 
19 Milk Street, Boston, in his usual health, and at the 
time of this writing, is on a business visit to New York 


City. 


—We are rejoiced to find Mr. J. E. Farwell, for many 
years a friend of peace, printer of our periodicals and 
member of our Executive Committee, after six months 
indisposition, again at his business post of duty. 


—If anything can completely ‘‘tire” decent people of 
their rulers, it is the patronage of the Mayor of Boston 
and the Prince of Wales of John L. Sullivan, a former 
drunken saloon keeper in Boston, who now fights and 
cruelly and successfully bruises and maims men for pay. 
Shame on you Mayor! Shame on you future king of 
England! Better an incurable sore in the throat, like 
that of the German Crown Prince, than an _ indelible 
smirch on your influence. 


—It is hinted that our Government Officials express 
fegret that the Memorial from England should not have 
emanated from the Government of that country. While we 
share that regret and see readily that such a memorial 
would have relieved our Government of the responsibility 
of being the first Government to move in the matter of a 
 pemeen policy of international arbitration, no one can 

surprised that the Conservative or Tory Government 
of England should fail to act. It is the people of England 
that want to reduce armies and navies and substitute 
arbitration for war. The people of America want the 
Mame thing. What will Governments do about it? 


»-~—William Jones, Secretary of the London Peace Soci- 
ty, arrived safely on the Servia at Liverpool, Dec. 12. 
Zhe Committee of that Society met Dec. 19, Henry 
Richard, M. P., presiding and passed the following vote : 

“The Committee of the Peace Society cordially welcome 
Pack their esteemed secretary, Mr. William Jones, on his 
Mturn from the United States. They congratulate him 
M0 the very friendly and encouraging reception accorded 
feo him and to the principles he advocated in that country ; 
Mmeend they gratefully appreciate the excellent service 
mes thus rendered to the cause of peace.” 


—The Italian Government has been asked to act as 
arbitrator between England and Spain, in connection 
with a collision between two ships. Signor Crispi has 
authorized Count Maffei, the Italian Minister at Madrid, 
to accept this honorable mission. 


—Col. T. W. Higginson, who occupies the front rank 
among literary men, writes in Harper’s Bazar, ‘‘I felt like 
taking down the swords from above my fireplace and 
hiding them away forever, when first called upon to 
explain to my little girl what they meant and for what 
they stood.” Better take them down and beat them into 
plow-shares or some smaller implement of husbandry. 
Those swords stand for patriotism and _ self-sacrifice 
for the nation’s sake. But to reach these objects, so dear 
to good men, they must cut and stab and hack and 
wound and kill. We would rather put above the fire- 
place the hoe with which a fathér tilled the ground. 
There is no necessity that loving fathers or loving mothers 
should open to the tender minds of little girls and boys 
such horrors, except they would horrify them. 


—The eminent lecturer, Joseph Cook, began the thir- 
teenth course of Boston Monday Lectures in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, Feb. 6, at noon. The subject of these lectures, 
justly popular with the Christian public, is, ‘‘@od in 
the Bible,” with preludes on leading reforms. The new 
periodical, Our Day, the prospectus of which appears in 
this paper, will contain full and accurate reports of these 
lectures. One question submitted by a friend of the Bible 
and of peace is, ‘“‘Is universal peace on earth consistent 
with the character of God and his moral teachii_ as re- 
corded in the Old Testament?” The answer by a man of 
Mr. Cook’s learning and great ability will be eagerly 
looked for by some minds that reconcile with more or less 
difficulty the instructions given Joshua and those impart- 
ed by Jesus Christ. fp 


—The Universal Peace Union is vigorously attempting 
to end justly and beneficially to all concerned the Reading 
railroad and coal strike. A large meeting was held under 
its leadership in a Jewish synagogue in Philadelphia, 
Jan. 13, which was addressed by A. H. Love and other 
able speakers. 


—The new army bill which has passed its second reading 
in the German Reichstag is sure to get a majority on the 
final vote. Although its terms had been supposed to be 
understood, everybody was surprised to learn that it 
increases the strength of the army by 700,000 men and 
that the initial cost of putting the change into effect, not 
considering the subsequent annual expense, will be $70,- 
000,000. For a poor country like Germany this is simply 
a terrific sacrifice. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE PROSPECT IN WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Secretary of the Massachusetts 


Committee on the proposed Anglo-American Treaty of 
Arbitration, made a special visit to Washington to pre- 


sent their two Memorials. ‘The editorial taken from the 
Boston Transcript, as well as special dispatches in the 
Boston Herald, Advertiser, Globe and Journal, show how 
fittingly and successfully he discharged the duty for which 
he seemed specially fitted. We were particularly pleased that 
the event found a conspicuous place in the associated 
press dispatches and was cabled to London. Those who 
never have prayed, labored and sacrificed to extend anti- 
war sentiments may deem us extravagant when we 
express the conviction that no message ever passed along 
the wires touching a subject of greater significance. 

Mr. Mead seems to have performed his duty with rare 
delicacy and tact; to have made a favorable place for 
himself and his cause with all he met, and te have been 
specially happy in introducing the subject afresh to the 
notice of our Executive and legislators. 

Dr. R. McMardy, the Secretary of the Washington 
Arbitration League, will not allow it to lapse from their 
memories. He is on the ground and called twice on the 
Representative of Massachusetts. 

How immediate may be the action of Congress, we 
are of course unable to foretell. But if ‘a thing well 

n is half done,” we feel assured that this thing is 


on the high road to success. 


—ihe Memorial of the New York Committee to Con- 
gress comes to us printed in a neat pamphlet of eleven 
pages. It asks for ‘‘a joint resolution,” (thus putting 
the request for congressional action in the foym of a 
definite proposition) requesting the President to propose 
to the Government of Great Britain a treaty of arbitraticn. 
The substance and suggestions as well as the names at- 
tached give this Memorial so great significance that we 
print itin ‘ull. The list of sixty arbitrations and the brief 
history « the movement are instructive. Now let similar 
memorials be sent by the legislatures, religious bodies, 
labor organizations and the people generally. Address 
the member of Congress from your district and forward 
as soon as you obtain the names of twenty-five or more 
citizens. 

—The January-February Apvocare appears 4 little later 
than usual because our *‘£ztra”’ was published about Jan- 
uary first. Some items, especially the ‘‘Receipts,” are re- 
published from the *‘Zztra’’ that they may be seen by 
our régular readers. ‘The copies of the Christmas num- 
ber are exhausted, the orders being unexpectedly large. 
Many were taken by public libraries and institutions of 
learning from California to Maine, from Vermont to 
Florida. Notice our unparalleled offer to those who wish 

a first class agricdltural- paper and some beautiful pictures 
with the ApvocaTe. 

—Our Philadelphia Auxiliary displays new life of late. 
A vigorous circular (one of 5000) reports the work of 
the_past year, calls attention to its new paper, The 
Arbitrator, and sounds a note of advance all along the 
peace line. A lecturing campaign is one of the plans 
maturing. John B. Wood is the zealous and energetic 

Secretary. 

—The eleven petitions circulated by committees of the 


PRESENTATION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS ME- 
MORIAL TO THE PRESIDENT AND 
TO CONGRESS. 
[From the Boston Transcript of Jan. 23.) 
The memorial preseuted by Mr. Edwin D. Mead to the 
esident on Saturday and to the Senate to-day by Sena- 
Hoar, signed by forty-eight of the citizens’ committee 
inted at the Tremont Temple mass meeting which 


able document and well worthy of being preserved 
king time and keeping step with the best part of 
the English people, who desire a general Anglo-American 
treaty, which shall bind the two nations to try arbitration 
before they try war, in all future disputes. From the 
governor of the Commonwealth, the mayor of Boston and 
the collector of the port through a long list of merchants, 
bankers, manufacturers, publishers, college presidents, 
authors, lawyers, physicians, ministers, men of business 
callings, religious creeds and political affiliations—all 
these names stand for conviction, character and influence. 


Hon. John D. Long manifested the warmest interest in 

the measure, and arranged for the Presidential interview, 

which Mr. Mead, who is secretary of the Massachusetts 

committee, writes was pleasant and favorable, as was the 

original presentation of the subject in November, through 

Sir Lyon Playfair and his associates of the British Deputa- 

tion. The President remarked that the time would come 
when the nations would look back upon the present state 
of things (war threatened on every hand except in Amer- 
ica) with amazement. A single passage in the speech of 
Senator Hoar at the Hotel Vendome puts the matter on 
the right basis. It will be difficult for him to say any- 
thing more fundamental or impressive on his presentation 
of the memorial to the Senate: ~ 

‘‘Our guests have come here to propose that arbitration 
shall be substituted for any other method hereafter in 
settling the disputes of nations. I understand arbitration 
to be the process by which two parties, each seeking what 
is just, settle their differences. When our friends come 
here to ask us to agree upon a policy of arbitration, they 
bring to us the weighty certificate of these eminent Eng- 
lishmen that England has reached the period in her history 
when she desires justice and not the advantage of England 
in dealing with other nations; or rather, that she has 
reached the period in her history when she sees that 
justice and the advantage of England are the same thing. 
On the other hand, in accepting their proposition we give 
the weighty certificate of the men who assemble about 
this table, representing Massachusetts and other like as- 
semblies elsewhere, that the United States has reached the 
period in its history when justice and its advantage in deal- 
ing with nations, strong or weak, are henceforth to be 
dentical. 

‘*When this deputation comes to us with a message from 
the greatest power on earth, asking us to join her in an 
attempt to save all this cost and waste of money, all the 
cost and waste of human life, all the laceration of the 
dearest affections of the thousands and millions that in 
every generation are cut off in youth, taken from parent 
and wife and child by war, by this simple method of arbi- 
tration, I think we must answer to them that they bring 
to us from England a message worthy for England to 
and worthy for America to receive.” 


We regiet to hear of the death of Rev. James Saul, D. D., 


Society of Friends have been or Saeed and transmitted 
to Washington through Thomas Wood of Boston. 


of Philadelphia, an officer of the American Peace Society. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


ONE PEACE SABBATH IN 1888. 


A prominent friend of Peace proposes that as the year 
1888 has 53 Sabbaths the extraordinary Sabbath be de- 
voted to the cause of Peace by preachers of the Gospel 
throughout the world. He would have the evening de- 
voted to conference and prayer on the same subject, and 
a meeting called on Monday or some week day succeed- 
ing the Peace Sabbath for free interchange of views on 
the part of members of the congregation or any one 


We second the motion-with all our heart. Will Ministers 
who pledge themselves to do this or something as near like 
it as is possible and convenient write to us immediately ? 


—Petitions were addressed to the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature of 1887 asking for a Memorial addressed to the 
United States Congress in favor of a convention of the 
American States to promote peace and arbitration. That 
Memorial was referred to the Legislature of 1888 and 
will soon come up again for action. We hope the Legis- 
lature will also memorialize Congress in favor of Anglo- 
American Treaty of Arbitration. 


— The February meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held at Pilgrim Hall Friday, the eleventh instant, too 
late for report in this Apvocare. 


— The New York Citizens Committee, whose Memorial 
to Congress we publisb in full, had a ‘* Hearing’’ appointed 
before the Committee of Foreign Relations at Washington 
February 10. 


PEACE SERMON BY DR. CHAPIN’S SUCCESSOR. 


The Rev. Charles H. Eaton preached at the church of 
the Divine Paternity in December, 1887, on ‘*‘ The Eng- 
lish Deputation, and the Moral and Christian Duty of 
Arbitration.” His text was Isaiah, ii., 4 —‘* Nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

These words, Dr. Eaton said, were still a vision of 
the prophet. There were still wars and rumors of wars, 
and the prophecy was as yet unfulfilled. The appeal to 
arms in settlement of international difficulties was almost 
as popular to day as at the beginning of the Christian 
era. But it wasa Christian and patriotic duty, never- 
theless, to accept any and every means for creating a 
public sentiment against the evils of war. 

October 31, 1887, the preacher claimed, was historic, 
for on that day the representatives of Great Britain pres- 
ented to the President of the United States, the elected 
ruler of sixty millions of people, a memorial in favor of 
the arbitration of political differences when diplomatic 
agencies have failed to adjust them. ‘The deputation, in 
personnel, and its representative capacity,was noteworthy. 
Liberals and conservatives, twenty-one of whom have 
held office in recent years, composed it, and thirty-seven 
members of the House. of Lords wrote letters of 
approval. Cardinal Manning, Mr. Gladstone, the Rev. 
Mr. Spurgeon, and Dr. Newman Hall and 233 members 
of the House of Commons signed the memorial. The 
English Workingmen’s Peace Association was the original 
promoter of the movement and the memorial was pre- 
sented to the President by Mr. Cremer, the secretary of 
the association. Twelve members of Parliament were 


“This effort of the British people,” continued Dr. 
Eaton, ‘‘ to change the basis upon which national differ- 
ences shall be adjusted deserves the hearty co-operation 
of every Christian Church and every follower of Jesus 
Christ. The Christian condemns war because of the 
evils it brings upon mankind. The destruction of human 
life in battle has been tremendous, and in the nine hun- 
dred battles or more in which Christians have fought with 
Christians neither the innocen’ childhood nor the 
helplessness of old age nor cor ‘on of youth, sex 
or beauty could disarm the fur- onquerors.” 

The waste of war, the prea wlared, is beyond 
computation. It took $40,00. . wo subdue a mere 
handful of Indians in the Flori, war. In the war of 
the Rebellion hundreds of millions were spent and an 
enormous debt created. For twenty years England’s wars 
cost $40,000,000,000, the interest on which at six per 
cent., would amount to $2,400 000,000 per year. The 
4,000,000 able-bodied men who form the ordinary military 
establishment of Europe and the 14,000,000 who con- 
stitute its armies on a war footing were witness to the 
evils of the war system, since they rendered nec 
the withdrawal of those men from the fields of production 
and an enormous taxation for their support. 

Other of the evils of war were pointed out by Dr. 
Eaton. A chief cause of war, he said, was a false idea 
of national honor. Men thought that the honor of the 
nation consisted in military prowess, in sensitiveness in 
recognizing an insult and in an immediate and warlike re- 
sponse. But the true honor of a nation was in industrial 
improvement and that of its people, the eulargement of 
commerce, happy homes and education. A great oppor- 
tunity was lost if Christians at all proper times failed to 
call attention to the value of arbitration as a means for 
settling national disputes. 


COMMENTS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS ON THE 
ARBITRATION MEMORIAL. 


BY CABLE. 


Lonpon, Nov. 2, 1887.—The Daily News, commenti 
on the arbitration memorial,says that President Cleveland’s 
reply to the British delegation, without absolutely com- 
mitting his government to the establishment of a perma- 
nent tribunal, shows every disposition to entertain the 
scheme. 

The Standard says: } 

The reply of President Cleveland is laconic and, per- 
haps, a trifle oracular, but we gather from the caution 
exhibited that he does not see his way to the immediate 
maturing of such a treaty. 

The Chrontcle says : 

President Cleveland’s reply justifies the belief that the 
American people reciprocate the friendly sentiments of the 
British nation expressed by Sir Lyon Playfair. When a 
large section of the British Parliament, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the Trades Union Congress, are found in perfect 
accord with the President of the United States on this 
question, it must be admitted that the cause they uphold 
is in a fair way of advancement. 


—True national honor, like true personal honor, consists 
in being ready to do justice in all things; and when the 
point of justice is doubtful to give it against yourself rather 


present at the proceedings. 


than for yourself.—Sir Stafford Northcote. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MEMORIAL. 


‘*To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled. Greeting: 

‘The undersigned, citizens of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, members of a Committee of fifty appointed 
by a mass meeting in Tremont Temple, Boston, Nov. 12, 
1887, held to welcome and respond to the British Peace 
Deputation of which Sir Lyon Playfair was Chairman, 
have read with approval and with gratitude the memorial 
signed by two hundred and thirty-three members of the 
- British House of Commons, and presented to the President 
of the United States, expressing satisfaction in the resolu- 
tions which have been introduced in Congress, urging the 
conclusion of a Treaty which shall provide for the settle- 
ment by Arbitration of any difference or disputes arising 
between the Governments of Great Britain and the United 
States which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency, 
and pledging the best influence of the signers to insure 
the acceptance by the Government of Great Britain of 
any proposal which may emanate from Congress. We 
unite our prayer with that of the British Memorialist= 
that the President shall recommend, Congress approve, 
and our Government propose such a Treaty of Arbitration, 
believing that it would consolidate the true interests and 
strengthen the good: influence of the English-speaking 
race, that it would induce other Governments to join in 
efforts to supplant by the methods of reason the unjust, 
rude and cruel ways of war, of which the masses of man- 
kind are weary, and that the definite inauguration of a 
policy thus aiming at perpetual peace and universal law 
would constitute one of the greatest services and greatest 
glories of the American Republic.” 

The above memorial was signed by each of the persons 
named and described below and was forwarded to Wash- 
ington by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, January 20, 1887. <A similiar Memorial signed 
in like manner, was also presented to the President of the 
United States. Petitions in aid of the committee are 
circulating and receiving signatures in various parts of 
the country. It seems to us that the committee, all but 
two of whom—Judge Charles P. Thompson of Gloucester 
and Col. T. W. Higginson of Cambridge—(who could not 
be communicated with in time) either personally affixed 
théir names to the document or signified their approval, 
fairly represents Boston and Massachusetts. But of this 
the reader can judge. 

Hon. Oliver Ames, Governor of the Commonwealth. 

Hon. Hugh O’Brien, Mayor of Boston. 

Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, U. S. Collector of Customs. 

Hon. Alexander H. Rice, a former Mayor, Governor 
and Member of Congress. 

Hon. Charles Theodore Russell, ex-Mayor of Cambridge, 
Law Lecturer, Boston University. 

Mr. Charles W. Elliott, LL.D., President of Harvard 

College. 

; Hor. Thomas Gaffield, Boston Board of Associated 
Charities. 

Mr. W. H. Baldwin, President Young Men’s Christian 
Union. 

Hon. H. O. Houghton, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. Joseph Burnett, Merchant, Boston. 

Mr. W. A. Tower, Banker, Tower, Giddings & Co. 

Mr. William Whitman, Merchant, President of Com- 
mercial Club. 

Mr. Stanton Blake, Banker, Boston. 

Mr. George O. Carpenter, Merchant, Boston. 


John G. Blake, M. D., Boston School Committee. 

Mr. Ezra Farnsworth, Merchant, Boston. 

Hon. Newton Talbot, President Mass. Charitable 
Mechanics Association. 

Hon. Henry B. Peirce, Secretary of Commonwealth, 
Abington. 

Rey. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., Professor Har- 
vard University. 

Rey. J. W. Olmstead, D. D., Editor ‘‘Watchman” 
(Baptist). 


Rev. B. K. Peirce, D. D., Editor ‘‘Zion’s Herald” 


(Methodist Episcopal). 
Mr. J. E. Farwell, J. E. Farwell & Co., Printers. 
Rev. Edward E. Hale, D. D., Pastor, Editor and Author. 
Rey. Henry T. Cheever, D. D., Author, Worcester. 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Author and Lecturer. 
Mr. Jacob S. Merrill, Merchant, Wakefield. 
‘ le D. S. Coles, M. D., Pastor and Physician, Wake- 
eld. 
Rev. Julius H. Seelye, D. D., President Amherst 
ge. 
wn. William Hyde, Ware. 
ev. S. Hopkins Emery, President Old Colony Histori- 
cal Society, Taunton. 
Rev. B. H. Paddock, D. D., Episcopal Bishop of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts. 
Rev. R. S. Foster, D. D., Bishop Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
Rev. A. E. Winship, Author and Editor of ‘Journal 
of Education,” Somerville. 
Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., Pastor of Columbus Ave. 
Universalist Church. 
Rev. David Gregg, D. D., Pastor Park Street (Cong’l) 
Church. 
Rev. David H. Ela, D. D., Pastor Bromfield Street 
(M. E.) Church. 
Thomas Wood, Merchant, representing Society of 
Friends. 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D., Pastor of Trinity (Episco- 
pal) Church. 
Rev. J. P. Abbott, D. D., Pastor Baptist Church, 
Medford. 
Rey. A. H. Quint, D. D., ex-Chaplain and Pastor of 
(Cong’!) Church, Allston. 
Joseph Cook, Author, Editor and Lecturer. 
Rev. Rowland B. Howard, Editor and Secretary of 
American Peace Society. 
Hon. Edward S. Tobey, President of American Peace 
Society. 
Hon. Harmon Hall, E. Saugus. 


HON. GEORGE F. HOAR ON THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN TREATY OF ARBITRATION. 


The following brief but excellent speech was made on 
the floor of the U. S. Senate by Senator Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts Jan. 24, 1888, on the presentation to Congress 
of the Massachusetts Memorial in favor of the Treaty 
for which 233 members of the British Parliament have 
petitioned the United States Government. We copy 
from the (official) Congressional Record. It may be 
properly explained that though the 233 signers of the 
British Memorial do not constitute a numerical majority 
of the House of Commons, they do, as Mr. Hoar says, 
‘“represent” a “majority of that body and as we believe # 
majority also of the English nation. 
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Mr. Hoar. I present the petition of Oliver Ames, gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; Hugh 
O’Brien, mayor of the city of Boston; Alexander H. 
Rice, late governor of the Commonwealth ;. Charles W. 
Eliot, and Julius H. Seelye, presidents of colleges in that 
State; Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Phillips Brooks, Andrew 
P. Peabody, Leverett Saltonstall, Edwin D. Mead, and a 
large number of other persons, eminent scholars, mea of 
letters, clergymen, and in other various walks of life, a 
committee representing a mass meeting held at Tremont 
Temple, in Boston, on the 12th of November, 1887, to 
welcome the British deputation of peace and arbitration, 
praying that the desire of that deputation may be granted 
by Congress. or by the treaty-making power, and that a 
treaty be made with Great Britain providing for a settle- 
ment by arbitration of all future disputes between these 
two nations which can not be settled by diplomatic 
agency. 

This British deputation represents a large number, I 
believe a majority, of the present members of the British 
Parliament, and a large number of other persons of rank 
and influence and distinction in that country. 

Some jealousy has arisen lest this present message, 
which has come so recently from Great Britain, may be 
intended to affect in some manner matters which are now 
in course of negotiation between these two countries, and 
which I have no doubt will be adjusted by peaceful and 
ordinary diplomatic methods, or by the good sense of the 
two nations without diplomatic intervention. I am satis- 
fied that there is no foundation for that jealousy; that the 
existence of the fishery disputes or of any other which 
may have arisen between this country and Great Britain 
has no connection whatever with this deputation, but that 
it relates to a larger and more comprehensive purpose. 

I desire to say in moving the reference of the petition 
to the ©. -mittee on Foreign Relations, that it seems to 
me one of the most important and interesting questions 
which can be brought before the Senate at the present 
time. This is a messaye which it well becomes 
Great Britain and the United States on the one hand to 
send and on the other to receive and welcome. These two 
nations speak the same language, are of the same blood, 
have largely the same pursuits and the same interests ; 
and the evil which it is sought to avert—an evil to man- 
kind in a thousand ways, evil because of its waste of 
human life and of treasure and of the great forces which 
may be so beneficent when turned into peaceful channels 
—is especially an evil, as it constitutes the greatest and 
most serious burden which presses upon the neck of the 
laboring classes of mankind. 

The great armaments which are kept up by the Euro- 
pean nations operate chiefly as a burden upon their poor 
and laboring classes, not upon their dominant classes, but 
upon the classes to whom the sympathy of the American 
people always goes out. On the continent of Europe every 
peasant or workingman who is born is born with a soldier 
upon his back, and he goes through life with the armed 
— clinging to his neck and pressing him down into the 

ust. 

The cost of a single ship of war is much greater than 
the cost of a first-class university. The cost of our own 
late war, the result of which I know and concede is worth 
all the cost, still is so great that if the amount were put 
out at interest at 5 per cent., the interest would pay all 
the expenses of government, national and State both, in 
this country forever. 

I say again, it seems to me this message, which comes 


from so high an authority in Great Britain, is one which 
is well worth the respectful attention of the American 


people. 
I move that the petition be referred to the Commttiee on 


Foreign Relations. 
The motion was agreed to. 


BRITISH NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 


A recent article by Mr. Leone Levi under the above 
title (Fortnightly Review, December, 1887). After quot- 
ing numerous figures and statistics to show how greatly 
national expenditure, under almost every head, has 
increased of late years, the learned Professor proceeds : 

‘“‘The most striking fact in these figures is the large 
proportion of the expenditure devoted year by year to the 
payment of the burden entailed by wars in the past and 
to the payment of expenses in preparation for the con- 
tingency of wars to come. There is no sadder picture 
than that presented by the history of England of the 
frequent and detructive wars she has been engaged in 
during the last two hundred years, ever since the Revolu- 
tion in 1688. In the first fifty years, from 1688 to 1738, 
England had twenty-five years of war, including the War 
of the Spanish Succession, the whole of which cost 
£89,000,000, or at the rate of £3,500,000 per annum. 
In the following fifty years, from 1739 to 1789, a period 
memorable for the wars with France and Spain, and the 
Seven Years’ War, England had twenty-eight years of 
war, for which she spent £224,000,000, or at the rate 
of £8,000,000 per annum. Then came the great French 
War, and in the fifty years from 1790 to 1839, not fewer 
than twenty-three years were spent in war at the enormous 
cost of £831,000,000, giving a rate of £36,000,000 a 
year. Another fifty years, or thereabouts, from 1840 to 
the present time, when we had the Russian War, the 
wars in China, the Afghan wars, and the Abyssinian 
War, and we may say that England was at war fifteen 
years at the cost of £101,000,000, or at the rate of £6,- 
700,000 a year. Altogether the enormous sum of 
£1,200,000,000 were expended in wars, exclusive of the 


ordinary military and naval expenditure.” 


If it be said that any arrangement for international 
arbitration would be valueless because it would rest 
merely on moral authority and would lack enforcement, 
it is to be answered that the same objection holds against 
treaties generally, since these rarely provide, or can pro- 
vide, for the carrying out of their own stipulations. They 
rely on the growth of national opinion, which now de- 
mands that states should be true to their obligations. 
It is one of the surest signs of human progress, when 
public opinion is thus substituted for brute force, even 
though some suggestion of such force lies in the back- 
ground. States have often disregarded the provisions 
of treaties solemnly made, but such disregard is very apt 
to meet its retribution at some later period, when the 
offending nation finds itself disturbed in consequence of 
such breach of troth. A remarkable instance of this moral 
weight is found in the Boards of Railway Commissioners, 
now existing in several of our States, bodies whose 
decisions have absolutely no compulsory power, and yet 
have such moral hold that their decisions are hardly ever 


disputed.—T.. W. Higginson. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


WHITTIER’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. — 


What seest thou, where the peaks about thee stand, 
Far up the ridge that severs from our view 
That realm unvisited? What prospect new 
Holds thy rapt eye? What glories of the land, 
Which from yon loftier cliff thou now hast scanned, 
Upon thy visage set their lustrous hue? 
Speak, and interpret still, 0 Watchman true, 
The signals answering thy lifted hand! 


And bide thee yet! Still linger, ere thy feet 
To sainted bards that beckon bear thee down— 
Though lilies, asphodel and spikenard sweet 
Await thy tread to blossom; and the crown 
Long since is woven of Heaven’s palm-leaves, meet 
For him whom Earth can lend no more renown. 


THE NEW YORK MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS, IN 
FAVOR OF ARBITRATION FOR THE SETTLE- 
MENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress Assembled : 


The memorial of the undersigned respectfully repre- 
sents, that five of them were appointed by the Mayor of 
the City of New York to be a committee, of which he was 
to be ex-officio, a member, pursuant to a resolution of a 
public meeting of citizens, to urge upon the Congress and 
the President the making of a treaty with Great Britain, 
for the settlement by arbitration of differences that may 
arise between that country and our own ; and in pursuance 
of this appointment, they beg leave to present this memo- 
rial. 

The occasion of the meeting was to receive a deputa- 
tion of Englishmen who had come hither to present to the 
Congress and President a memorial signed by two hun- 
dred and thirty-three members of the House of Commons, 
in favor of a treaty between the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
stipulating fur a reference to arbitration of all differences 
between the two ccuntries which could not be settled by 
diplomacy. The fact of such a memorial is a signal mani- 
festation of confidence and good will; and the characters 
of those who signed it and of those who presented it, re- 
- quire for it respectful attention. As citizens of a friendly 
nation, we cannot be insensible to this manifestation, and 
as lovers of peace we cannot be inattentive to the direc- 
tion in which public sentiment is tending among the 
people from whom we derived our origin. Our pride of 
country will not suffer us to lag behind our English breth- 
ren in the interchange of fraternal sentiments, and in co- 
operation for the welfare of man. 

The aim of the proposal is to confirm the friendship 
and increase the security of each nation. Not that each 
is not strong enough to repel all attacks, but we know by 
what suffering and sacrifice an attack is repelled, and 
therefore how wise and prudent it i8 to lessen the chances 
of its coming. ; 

If we look beyond ourselves, it is something to con- 
sider what may be the effect of such a treaty as we pro- 
pose upon the future of mankind. While it is true, that 
if our two nations cannot agree to form such a treaty, no 
other nations can, it is also true, that when once we shall 
have made it, our example must have an influence upon 


other branches of the human family. If the world should 
see, as we hope it will, that the two great English speak- 
ing nations have promised to live in peace with each other, 
and have kept the promise and prospered in the keeping, 
it would not be long before the spectacle would attract 
the attention and the sympathy of cther nations, and by 
the foree of self-interest lead them to disburden themselves 
of their intolerable armaments, and leaving the ranks of 
unprosperous war take the side of prosperous peace. 

It is the daily prayer of one of the churches of Chris- 
tendom: ‘Give us peace in our time,” and a like prayer 
goes up from every holy temple. 

War is not what it used to be in the days of our 
fathers. The general of our army has lately declared, on 
a public occasion, that the weapons of warfare have become 
so destructive, that they must needs cause wars to cease 
and oblige nations to resort to arbitration for the settle- 
ment of their disputes, or, he might have added, modern 
warfare will reduce mankind to the barbarism of the 
primeval ages. 

War being an unspeakable evil, how shall a nation 
be prevented from attacking another, for some cause real 
or feigned, some grievance or some pretence? This is 
our answer : By agreeing beforehaud that it will not attack, 
without first offering to submit its grievances to impartial 
arbiters. This would at once put an end to simulated 
grievances and furnish a remedy for real ones. It would 
substitute the arbitrament of reason for the arbitrament 
of the sword. It is easy for a caviller to say that an 
agreement to arbitrate made before a dispute began will 
not be kept, when the passions become hot in its progress. 
This, however, cannot be known until the method has 
been tried. Show us the instance in which an agreement 
to submit to arbitration the differences between two nations 
has been broken, and we will admit that the objection 
may have force. 

Since the general pacification of 1815 there have been 
nearly sixty instances of arbitration for the settlemert of 
international disputes, some of them involving the great 
questions of international right, and some only the ascer- 
tainment of extent of injury. The following is a list, im- 
perfect perhaps, but sufficiently accurate to show that the 
measure is not only not visionary, but eminently practi- 
cable : 

1. Arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain in 1816, about St. Croix River and the lakes. 

2. The United States and Great Britain in 1818, 
about obligation to restore slaves; referred to the 
Emperor of Russia. 

3. The United States and Spain in 1819, respect- 
ing Florida claims. 

4. The United States and Great Britain in 1827, 
about boundaries; referred to the King of the Nether- 
lands. 

5. The United States and Denmark in 1830. 

6. Belgium and Holland in 1834. 

7. France and England in 1835. 

8. The United States and Mexico in 1839. 

9. The United States and Portugal in 1851; referred 
to the Emperor of the French. 

10. The United States and England in 1858. 

11. The United States and New Granada in 1857. 
12. The United States and Chili in 1858. 

18. The United States and Paraguay in 1859. 

14. The United States and Costa Rica in 1860. 
15. ~The United States and Ecuador in 1862. 

16. Great Britain and Brazil in 1863. 
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17. The United States and Peru in 1863. 

18. The United States and Great Britain in 1863, 
about Hudson’s Bay Company. 

19. The United States and Ecuador in 1864. 

20. The United States and Venezuela in 1866. 

21. France and Prussia in 1867. 

22. Turkey and Greece in 1867. 

23. England and Spain in 1867. 

24. The United States and Mexico in 1868. 

25. The United States and Peru in 1868. 

26. The United States and Peru in 1869; referred 
to the King of the Belgians. 

27. The United States and Brazil in 1870. 

28. Great Britain and Portugal in 1870. 

29. The United States and Spain in 1871. 

30. The United States and Great Britain; on the 
‘‘Alabama,” in 1871. 

31. The United States and Great Britain in 1871; 
about sundry claims. 

32. The United States and Great Britain (the San 
Juan dispute) in 1871. 

33. The United States and Great Britain (about 
Nova Scotia Fisheries) in 1871. ‘ 

34. Great Britain and Brazil in 1873; referred 
United States and Italian Ministers at Rio. 

35. Italy and Switzerland in 1874; referred to 
United States Minister in Italy. 

36. Great Britain and Portugal (about Delagoa 
Bay) in 1875; referred to the President of the French 
Republic. 

87. China and Japan in 1876. 

38. Persia and Afghanistan (Seistan Arbitration) 
in 1877. 

39. Great Britain and Liberia in 1879. 

40. The United States and Spain (about Cuba) in 


41. Great Britain and Nicaragua in 1879. 

42. ‘The United States and France in 1880. 

43. The United States and Costa Rica in 1881. 

44, France and Nicaragua in 1881. 

45. Chili and Columbia in 1881. 

46. Great Britain and Nicaragua (about Mosquito 
Indians) in 1881. 

47. Chili and Argentine Republic (about Straits of 
Magellan, etc.) in 1881 ; referred to the President of the 
United States. 

48. Holland and Haytiin 1882. ... - 

49. The United States and Hayti in 1884. 

50. The United States and Spain in 1885. 

51. Enyland and Germany (about the Fiji Islands). 

52. The United States and Denmark in 1887. 

53. . Germany ana Spain (about the Caroline Islands) ; 
referred to the Pope. 

54. England, Franée and Italy with Chili (about losses 
in the war between Chili and Peru). 

55. Peru and Japan (about the seizure of a Peruvian 
barque). 

56. Nicaragua and Costa Rica (about boundary). 
Referred to President Cleveland in July, 1887. 

57. The Berlin Congress of 1878 was really a court of 
arbitration held by seven principal powers to settle the 
claims of all the different states in the Balkan Peninsula. 

58. The Danubian Commission, established in 1856, 


‘is really a standing international arbitration. 


These are instances of occasional arbitration ; arbitra- 
tion entered into as a controversy happened to arise. 
Within the last two decades a stroug movement has been 


made towards permanent agreements to arbitrate, either 
general for all differences, or special for questions of a 
particular character, as for example the interpretation of 
treaties. 

The history of this movement is instruetive. In July, 
1872, a resolution moved by Mr. Henry Richard was 
passed by the British House of Commons, in favor of an 
instruction to the Foreign Secretary to ‘‘enter into com- 
munication with foreign powers with a view to the further 
improvement of international law and the establishment 
of a general system of international arbitration.” The 
example was soon followed in other countries. In No- 
vember, 1873, a resolution was passed unanimously by 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies in favor of arbitration. 
In March, 1874, the second chamber of the Swedish Diet 
adopted a similar resolution. So did the States General 
of the Netherlands in the November following. In Janu- 
ary, 1875, a motion to the same effect was carried in the 
Belgian Chamber of Deputies, and afterwards adopted 
unanimously by the Senate. Although the question has 
not yet been formally brought forward in the French 
Assembly, a resolution was carried there in 1878 referring 
a petition that had been presented on the subject to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, ‘*to whom,” it was added, 
‘shall be left in charge to determine the opportune 
moment when this idea, already tried with success, should 
be submitted for the consent of States whose constitution 
and principals are best adapted for seeking in concert its 
realization.” 

In 1878, an Italian statesman, Mr. Mancini, knowing 
that his government was abont to negotiate or renew 
treaties of commerce with other countries, carried a reso- 
lution in the Italian Chamber recommending that such 
treaties be accompanied by a stipulation for settlement by 
arbitration of controversies respecting their interpretation 
or the consequences of their violation. He was afterwards 
appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs, and himself 
negotiated some eighteen or nineteen treaties, each 
accompanied by the arbitral stipulation, one of which was 
concluded with Great Britain in 1883. 

The Berlin Congress of 1884, in which fifteen different 
powers were represented, held for the settlement of the 
relations between the different states on the Congo, con- 
tained a provision for .arbitration in case of disputes 
between these states. 

Switzerland in 1883 proposed to the United States to 
enter into an arbitral convention for thirty years binding 
the contracting parties to submit any differences arising 
between them to a tribunal of three members, one to be 
chosen by each party and the third by those two, or if 
they should disagree by a neutral government. ~ 


this proposal the President made use of the wing 
language in his annual message to Congress : 
“The Helvetian Confederation has pro the inau- 


guration of a class of international treaties for the 
referment to arbitration of grave questions between 
nations. This government has assented to the proposed 
negotiation of such a treaty with Switzerland.” 

Columbia and Honduras have entered into a 
which they have bound themselves to submit all differences 
to arbitration, the arbitrator to be the President of the 
United States for the time being, if the parties do not 
agree upon a different arbitrator. 

Our own country has not only shown its own dis- 
position in favor of arbitration, by the repeated agree- 
ments that we have mentioned; but by expressions of 
public men. A resolution in favor of general arbitration 
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was passed by the House of Representatives in 1874. 
One was introduced into the Senate in 1882. Another is 
now pending in the Senate. 

President Grant, by example and by precept, recom- 
mended such a course to his countrymen. In an address 
to a Philadelphia society after his return from a voyage 
around the world, he said: ‘* Though I have been trained 
as a soldier, and have participated in many battles, there 
never was a time when, in my opinion, some way could 
not have been found of preventing the drawing of the 
sword. I look forward to an epoch when a court recog- 
nized by all nations will settle international differences in- 
stead of keeping large standing armies, as they do in 
Europe.” 

President Hayes and Garfield did not hesitate to declare 
their concurrence in the same views. 

These instances answer the objection that arbitration 
for the settlement of international disputes is not a prac- 
tical measure. Other objections have been made, but we 
think it easy to answer them. It has been said that for a 
nation to bind itself beforehand to submit its disputes to 
arbitrators is to waive its independence. They who say 
this forget that the engagement is reciprocal, and that 
when we bind ourselves not to make war upon England, 
she also binds herself not to make war upon us, and that 
would be a great step in advance towards that peace on 
earth which we profess to believe is to follow the military 
ages, and to be demanded alike by the dictates of reason 
and the precepts of religion. We do not bind ourselves 
to submit to wrongs of aggression, we but agree not to 
commit the wrongs ourselves. When, soon after the close 
of the last war with England, we agreed with her to keep 
only a nominal force of ships of war on the great lakes, 
we were not shorn of our independence any more than 
she was shorn of hers. We agreed that it was better for 


us, and for all our people on both sides of the line, that - 


the waters of these inland seas should be reserved for the 
white sails of commerce, without menace or disquiet from 
rival armaments. We bound ourselves, as great and 
brave nations, to do what great and brave men do in pri- 
vate life, walk peacefully and confidently, under the pro- 
tection of mutual faith and honor. 

It has been asked why provide against possible conten- 
tion ; wait for its coming, and then if diplomacy fail us, 
resort to arbitration. We answer, that this is not the way 
men do in civilized communities. They provide before- 
hand the requisite machinery for terminating disputes, be- 
cause that is best for the peace and order of society. 
The fact that repression is ready tends to prevent aggres- 
sion. The effervescence of passion finds a vent and an 
explosion from pent up forces is prevented. 

It has been said that a promise in al] cases to arbitrate 
would deprive us of weapons of retaliation, less than 
war, like those threatened lately in respect of the fisheries. 
We answer, that it is war and war only; the great, dom- 
inant, overwhelming evil, which it is the aim of the 
present movement to prevent. It is the bloody conflict of 
arms, the human butchery, the cities bombarded, the 
homes decimated, the widows and children left desolate, it 
is these which we seek to prevent, and it is the means of 
preventing them that we are urging upon Congress, the 
Executive and the country. 

It has been said, that a tribunal of arbitration would 
furnish no radical cure for international jealousies. Per- 
haps it would not. It is war not jealousies that the 
proposal of arbitration seeks to prevent. Courts of law 


do not furnish a radical cure, nor any cure at all, for jeal- 
ousies between citizens of the same state or the same 
city. Whoever thought of that as a reason for abolishing 
the tribunals of justice? 

It has been said, that our experience of international 
arbitration has not been encouraging. This is said be- 
cause the Halifax tribunal decided against us. But what 
about the Alabuma tribunal; which decided for us. Do 
we measure our approval by our success? What moreover 
will our adversayies say? ‘They lose if we gain. The 
objectors forget, that_when two eng»ge in an arbitration, 
or in a law suit, one or the other must lose. But what is 
the loss of ten willions or a hundred millions compared 
with the loss of a greut war to both the combatants? It 
has been said, that the cost of the battle of Solferino, 
would have sufficcd to build a ship canal across the Isth- 
mus of Darien. 


Another class of vbjectors bid us to bear in mind the 
unfriendly feelings which the English people have 
frequently manifested towards us, the two cruel wars we 
have had with them, and the disdain with which they have 
sometimes, though long ago and ignorantly, affected to 
treat us, and would u.ake these recollections reasons for 
not agreeing to arbitration with them now. To our 
minds these are the very reasons for providing before- 
hand an honorable means of settling possible disputes. 
We might add, that we have something better to do than 
to brood over the hates of buried generations. 

Yet even in the old days of misapprehension and dis- 
trust, there were not wanting words of conciliation and 
promise of mutual forbearance. The first treaty con- 
cluded between Great Britain and the United States, 
under their present constitution, declared that there should 
be a ‘‘firm, inviolable, and universal peace” between the 
English King and people and our people, and it provided 
for two arbitrations to adjust reciprocal claims of English 
subjects and American citizens for injuries sustained 
during the war. By a separate article of the treaty it was 
‘expressly stipulated that neither of the contracting 
parties would (will) order or authorize any acts of reprisal 
against the other on complaints of injuries or damages, until 
the said party should (shall) first have presented to the 
other a statement thereof and verified by competent proof 
and evidence, and demanded justice and satisfaction, and 
the same should (shall) either have been refused or unrea- 
sonably delayed.” 

We know that it is one of the traditions of our Repub- 
lic to avoid entangling alliances, and we do not wish to 
break the tradition. The treaty which we advocate 
creates no entanglement and no alliance. It would not 
bind us to help our kinsmen beyond the sea, any more 
than it would bind them to help us. On the contrary, it 
would bind them to let us alone, if we let them alone. 
The tradition has not prevented our entering into many 
treaties ; the statute books are full of them. There are 
treaties of amity and commerce with every civilized 
country on the face of the earth, filled with minute 
regulations for the conduct of Government and people, 
and we are at this moment engaged in daily transactions, 
numberless in fact, under a postal convention, concluded 
at Berne in 1874, by which we have bound ourselves to 
twenty other sovereign states. 


The people of the United States may take pride to them-- 


selves, that in so many instances they have submitted 
their differences to the decision of arbitrators, and have 
done so oftener than any other pcople in the world. We 
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shall thus be following only our own precedents, if we 
propose the policy of arbitration to any of our associates 
in the family of nations, and more than all, if we propose 
it to our kindred over the water, one with us in blood, one 
in speech, and one in free institutions. 

We beg therefore most respectfully to ask from Cun- 
gress the passage of a joint resolution, requesting the 
President to propose to the Government of Great Britain 
the making of a treaty between the two nations, for a 
limited period at least, providing in substance that in 
case a difference should arise between them, respecting 
the interpretation of any treaty which they have made 
or may hereafter make with each other, or any claim of 
either under the established law of nations, or respect- 
ing the boundary of any of their repective possessions, 
or respecting any wrong alleged to have been committed 
by either nation upon the other or its members, or any 
duty omitted, it shall be the earnest endeavor of both 
the contracting parties to accommodate the difference by 
conciliatory negotiation ; and that in no event shall either 
nation begin a war against the other without first offering 
to submit the difference between them to arbitrators, 
chosen as may ve then agreed, or if there be no different 
agreement, then by three arbitrators, one to be chosen by 
each party, and an umpire by those so chosen; it being 
understo »d, however, that arbitration as thus provided 
for shall not extend to any question respecting the inde- 
pendence or sovereignty of either nation, its equality with 
other nations, its form of government, its internal affairs, 
or its continental policy. 

And yoor memorialists as in duty bound, will ever pray, 
etc., ete. 

Davip Dopey 

ANDREW CARNEGIE, 

Dorman B. Eaton, 

K. Jessup, 

Cuartes A. PEasopy, 

Asram 8. Hewirr. 
New York, January 10, 1888. 


PRESENTATION OF THE NEW YORK MEMORIAL. 


In the National House of Representatives Jan. 24, Mr. 
Belmont of New York presented, by request, a memorial, 
signed by David Dudley Field, Andrew Carnegie, Abram 
S. Hewitt, and others, asking for the passage of a joint 
resolution requesting the President to propose to the 
government of Great Britain the making of a treaty be- 
tween the two nations, for a limited period at least, 
providing that in case a difference should arise between 
them respecting the interpretation of any treaty, or any 
claim of either under the established law of nations, 
or respecting the boundary of their respective possessions, 
or respecting any wrong alleged to have been committed 
by either nation upon the other, it shall be the earnest 
endeavor of both the contracting parties to accommodate 
the difference by conciliatory negotiations, and that in no 
event shall either nation begin a war against the otber 
without first offering to submit the differences between 
them to arbitration. The memorial states that since the 
general pacification of 1815 there have been nearly 60 
instances of arbitration for the settlement of international 
disputes, a fact which shows, says the memorialists, that 
international arbitration is not only not visionary, but 
eminently practicable. 

In view of the above action taken by Mr. Field, ac- 


knowledged to be the most eminent international lawyer 
in America if not in the world, Andrew Carnegie, *‘the 
iron king of Pennsylvania,” Abram 8. Hewitt, son-in-law 
of Peter Cooper, ex-member of Congress and present 
mayor of New York, and other men equally prominent in 
New York, Hon. E. 8. Tobey, who is temporarily kept 
from business by indisposition, well writes, ‘Intelligent 
readers and statesmen cannot fail to regard international 
arbitration as now no longer a chimera. 


FRANCE ALSO MOVING. 


The Puris Committee of the International Federation 
Sor Arbitration and Peace. 

This enterprising organization has presented the 
fullo wing petition, numerously signed, iaviting the French 
government to negotiate a permanent treaty of arbitration 
between the French Republic and the United States of 


America : 
Paris, Dec., 1887. 
To Monsieur, the Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

The undersigned respectfully ask the Government of 
this Republic i» negotiate and conclude a permanent 
treaty of arbitration between France and the United States 
of America. It is a common truth that the state of armed 
truce in which the peoples of Europe live constrains them 
to large military expenses, the e~*ess of which, constantly 
increasing, forces them into bankruptcy. Militarily, 
France maintains a state of defence not at all within her 
power to fix the limits of. Economically and financially, 
she should assure to national labor the security indis- 
pensable, in order that the productive forces of commerce, 
of.agriculture, and of industry may balance the crushing 
burdens imperiously imposed by the necessity of the 
defence. 

The people of the United States, by their geographical 
position, by their Constitution, and, above all, by the 
energy with which they persevere in work and in liberty, 
assured by the benefits of peace, have become a great 
people, worthy of all imitation. France has had the 

ness and the glory to aid this people to their freedom, 
and it is to them that this nation would naturally first look 
to form a permanent treaty of arbitration—a pacific 
alliance that the Republic is disposed to conclade with all 
nations. 

Such a treaty is an alliance neither offensive nor defen- 
sive. It involves no obligation to take part in any 
difficulties that the one or the other nation may be engaged 
in. It is a purely pacific agreement. 

We doubt not M., the minister, that our request will be 
favorably welcomed by the government, for we have, in 
presenting it, the profound conviction that it will serve at 
the same time the interests of France and those of 
humanity. 


Surely it was a felicitous choice to have Commodore 
Harmony to introduce Mr. Andrew Carnegie as the ad- 
vanced courier of the International Peace Arbitration 
Committee of members of the British Parliament who 
are about to visit the President of the United States. As 
there may be a person here and there who will think that 
the name has been invented for the occasion, the Ledger 
thinks it right to say that Commodore David B. Harmony 
is an actual officer of the United States navy, and now the 
Chief of the important Bureau of Yards and Docks at 
Washington. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING AND MEMORIAL. 


At a public meeting of citizens of Philadelphia, held 
at Ascociation Hall, Nov. 5, 1887, Gov. Beaver presiding, 
to receive a delegation of members of Parliament and 
others from Great Britain, the followirg preamble and 
resolutions, offered by David Scull, were unanimously 
adopted. 

Whereas, In the presence of such a large and entbu- 
siastic assemblage of thoughtful and influential citizens, 
we see the evidence of a cordial response to the invitation 
of the representations of Great Britain to arrange for 
the settlement by arbitration of all differences hereafter 
arising between their country and our own, which may 
pass beyond the control of diplomacy. 

Therefore be it resolved: That we respectfully request 
the President to incorporate in his next message a prac- 
tical suggestion for the consideration of Congress in har- 
mony with the above, and it is our assured belief that in 
so doing he will be supported by the influence and Chris- 
tian sentiment of a great majority of the citizens of this 
country. 

Resolved, That a committee of five, including the 
chairman of this meeting, be appointed to present these 
resolutions to the President. 

In pursuance of the above, I have appointed the fol- 
lowing commission : 

JOSHUA L. BAILY, 

Hon. ROBERT E. PATTISON, 

DAVID SCULL, 

Cot. CHARLES H. BANES, 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 
: Signed, JAMES A. BEAVER. 
22d Nov., 1887. 

An effort was made by the committee to procure an 
interview with the President, but it was found inconvenient 
for him to arrange for it at this time; but he sent to the 
Committee a polite request that any suggestions they had 
to offer should be forwarded to him in writing, with the 
assurance that they would receive the same careful con- 
sideration he would give to them if presented orally by the 
Committee. 

The following communication was therefgre forwarded 


by the committee : 
Nov. 28, 1887. 


To the President of the United States ; 

In respectfully presenting the resolution herewith, and 
asking your consideration of the request cuntained in it, 
we desire to state, that since the date of the meeting 
above referred to, there has been much evidence in differ- 
ent parts of the country, that the overwhelming sentiment 
of the thoughtful classes is strongly in favor of such 
action as is proposed in the resolution. 

The happy working of arbitration in the two cases 
which have already occurred between Great Britain and 
this country has resulted in a widespread conviction that 
permanent provision should now be made by treaty, for a 
plan whereby a high court of arbitration could be created 
when needed at any time, which, in the manner of its 
selection, would be mutally satisfactory and pioduce con- 
fidence in the impartiality of its judgment. 

The fact that 233 members of the British Parliament 
‘have united in a petition to the President and Congress 
of the United States in favor of International Arbitration 
may be accepted as evidence that there is a widespread 
interest in the subject among the people of that country 


also, and of their readiness to respond to any step which 
may be taken by this Government in that direction. And 
the amicable relations now existing hetween the countries 
= to the present time as an auspicious one for the 
effort. 

It seems to be especially suitable that the initiative 
step in this noble work should be taken by this the young- 
est of the great nations, but already the peerof any; and 
that the United States while leading the hopes of the 
world in the line of popular government should also take 
the first step in that path, which we may hope shall some 
day lead the family of nations to a longed-for freedom 
from the burdens and miseries of war. 

We are not unmindful that, in the effort thus to take 
national action for which there is no precedent, some un- 
foreseen difficulties may arise, but we firmly believe that 
no obstacles will be encountered strong enough to thwart 
the attainment of an object founded upon the intelligent 
conviction of two such Christian nations, and supported 
by every consideration of humane and economic advan. 


e. 

It is our belief that should success attend the effort now 
proposed, no act of your administration would tend more 
to ennoble it, and to bring satisfaction to the people, as 
well as a happy retrospect to yourself. 

Finally, representing, as we believe we do, the Ciristian 
sentiment of this great nation addressing its Chief Exe- 
cutive, we ask your aid in acknowledging the claim which 
rests upon us all, to give practical evidence of our belief 
that He who is the Supreme Ruler of Nations is also The 
Prince of Peace, and entitled to our allegiance: And we 
believe that He would crown with special blessing such use 
of your great influence as would thus promote His cause 
of ‘‘Peace on earth and good will among men.” 


JOSHUA L. BAILY, 
ROBT. E. PATTISON, 
JNO. WANAMAKER, 
DAVID SCULL, 
CHAS. H. BANES, 
Committee appointed by 
GOV. BEAVER. 


We cordially concur in the above : 
PHILIP C. GARRETT, 
JAS. POLLOCK, 
B. B. COMEGYS, 
J. L. ERRINGER, 
JOSEPH G. DITMAN, 
A. K. McCLURE, 
J.C. STRAWBRIDGE, 
JOHN FIELD, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
SAM’L R. SHIPLEY, 
JAMES FE. RHOADS, 
G. B. ROBERTS, 
WISTAR MORRIS, 
JOS. B. TOWNSEND, 
GEO. C. THOMAS, 
D. M. FOX, 
JOEL J. BAILY. 


The cost of firing one shot from a cannon of the largest 
size now made is sufficient to maintain a missionary and 
his whole family in China or Africa for more than two 
years.—The Young Man. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
BOSTON, JAN.-FEB, 1888. 
ROWLAND B. HOWARD, 


JUSTICE AND INTEREST. 


In advocating a High Court of Arbitration, we often 
meet this objection to its practicability: ‘-Nations aresel- 
fish, they do not seek justice in their controversies. They 
seek only their interest.” Such, we admit, has been the 
history of many, perhaps the majority of national conflicts. 
But would not either England or America be ashamed to 
confess self-interest to be the sole motive prompting to a 
ruinous war? Senator Hoar is right. No controversy be- 
tween these two countries can be maintained before 
the common sense and common conscience of either peo- 
ple unless it is founded on a sense of justice or injustice. 

But patriotism, prejudice and self-interest often blind 
the eyes of individuals to real justice. The same passions 
operate to influence a government ora nation. In such 
a case only the peers of such a people are fit to try the 
case. ‘These should be as absolutely unbiased as is pos- 
sible. The idea on which trial by jury is founded should be 
introduced. The verdict of a number of men unprejudiced 
by interest should be candidly and earnestly sought. 
But this is Arbitration. As Gen. Grant once said, ‘“The 
moral sense of mankind would be against a government 
that refused to submit to a decision thus declared.’’ 
As in the Alabama award, a great nation would submit, 
even under a sense of unjust treatment, rather than be 
branded with dishonor by the world. Shame would force 
submission. Fear would be enlisted. Not fear of defeat, 
not cowardice, but fear of the righteous condemnation of 
mankind. 

‘‘Well,” says the objector, ‘‘that may be true of two 
such enlightened and nominally Christian countries as 


England and America, but how about other countries, 


less powerful, less free, less civilized and less Christian ?” 

We have called the world a ‘*school” and that is a 
figure familiar to us all. If two or more leaders among 
scholars or students agree not to fight, who beside will 
lifta hand? Thisis nota mere matter of opinion. Forty 
eases of Arbitration prove something. Not.a single 
decision has been rejected or disobeyed. 

The State of Maine writhed under the Ashburton 
treaty and roused the patriotic sympathies of the nation. 
But the nation and the State submitted. The Oregon 
decision wrested a still larger portion of territory from 
us, but no one preached repudiation. The fisheries award 
was deemed by the great mass of well-informed Americans 
exorbitant and the Court has never been respected by 
them as fair and unbiased. But we paid the money. 

Lord Cockburn, one of the English commissioners, 
openly advised the Government of Great Britain not to 
pay the sum awarded at Geneva but England did pay it. 

Do such instances prove that arbitrators may be guilty 
of error? Possibly so. But they prove that nobody 
however high bis position can persuade a great people 
who have once consented by their government to submit 
a question to a Court of Arbitration to reject the decision. 
Honor forbids. Common sense considers the alternative 
and decides. Shame, ridicule, contempt are spectres 
that shadow a people who do not do as they agree. Con- 


seience enforces the behests of honor and interest. For 


interest reckons the cost of rejection and submission and 
decides wisely.- One day of earnest preparation in 
England to fight America would cost more than the 
whole Alabama award of $15,000,000. As the late 
honored Gov. Bodwell of Maine once said to the writer, 
‘*Money interest always and everywhere favors arbitration. 
Money is not to be mentioned, if the payment of it can 
avert war.” 

Orators and even preachers are fund of saying, ‘‘There 
are things more valuable than life.” A man’s, a woman’s 
or a nation’s honor, for instance. If they mean that it is 
far better to die than to do wrong, the position is sound. 
if they mean that it is better to kill many human beings 
rather than pay a sum of money, better to incite the malice, 
revenge, drunkenness, unchastity, robbery and murder 
inseparable from a great war than to pay the award uf a 
Court of Arbitration, even if exorbitant, the question 
will bear to be thought of and thought out. 

Andrew Carnegie has well said, ‘‘ Nobody can dishonor 
you but yourself. No nation can dishonor another. Any 
nation may dishonor itself.” : 

A wrong, an injustice disbonors the actor a million times 
more than the sufferer. If that is not the doctrine of 
Christ and his Apostles what is that doctrine? For an 
honorable nation as for an honorable man justice and interest 
are identical. 


‘“IMPRACTICABLE.” 


A certain class of religious teachers, editors and 
preachers, often—though less often than formerly—assail 
a Peace Society like ours, with the accusation of imprac- 
ticability. They say, ‘‘You preach to ideal and not to 
real men. You do not take things as they are. You try 
to legislate for an ideal State—unselfish, non-combative, 
peaceful, heavenly. You are good people and have good 
motives but you lack common sense. Your schemes can 
never meet with our approval as practical men. We 
take things as they are.” Ah! Do you? Then why do 
you teach and preach morality and religion? Is not the 
mass of mankind far below your standard? Why not 
adapt your lives and your teachings to your readers and 
auditors. ‘Because if I do I will never make them a whit 
better.”’” True. But then you are doing just what you 
condemn the Peace Society for doing. You preach 
virtue, temperance, purity, love. Your sermons and edi- 
torials aim to raise men up to an ideal from a real and 
present state. Unless you do this you are unfit teachers, 
blind leaders, contemptible caterers to your ‘‘times” and 
their immoralities. 

We aim to teach men not to fight physically like brutes, 
pugilists, duellists, mobocrats or soldiers. We believe 
and teach that human pussions were given us to subdue 
to the law of righteousness and love. We believe those 
“persons” called nations are amenable to the same law as 
individuals. What is wrong in a man cannot be right in 
a Government. Theft, cruelty, carnage, enslavement to 
militury power or lawless defiance of rightful au- 
thority are wrong. Law, custom, tradition, argument 
cannot make them right. 

This we believe and preach. It is true we seek to 
establish an ideal morality for both the individual and the 
natiun. We teach that both should do right. “Imprac- 
ticable’’? So then were Christ.and the Apostles. So 
has been every reformer who was purer than his age. Do 
you say to us Cui bono? We hand back the’ question to 
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the pulpit and the religious press. ‘‘Peace Societies have 
accomplished nothing, wars go on.” Yes, so sin goes on, 
Pastor, among your people. Why testify against it? You 
‘will only at most hinder a little of it. 

_ ‘The majority of the people in your town, perhaps, 
want free rum. In some towns, that has been 
virtually the condition of things for years and is to- 
day. Why do you oppose it? How so called orthodox 
believers in repentance, faith, regeneration and the 
kingdom of God—in new hearts, ideal characters 
and holy men on earth can oppose the doctrine of 
universal peace, with an argument drawn from the 
unchangeableness of human nature, passes our compre- 
hension. How Christians can be ind :fferent to our work 
seems as strange to us as that they should not sympathize 
with and aid efforts to free men from the bondage of 
intemperance or chattelship. War is a spirit and a 
’ system. It is an evidence and outcome of human 
depravity. As drinking men and slaveholders were 
religious, so may those be who believe in the divinity of 
war. ‘Is not wine a good creature of God?” said a 
blear-eyed, tottering drunkard to the writer. ‘‘Slavery is 
a divine institution. It is in human nature both the 
nature of the white owner and the nature of the negro. 
It is a necessary condition of life. It must in the nature 
of things be perpetual. War isin the same category. 
As well abolish thunder and lightning.” Ah, my friend, 
you talk like an atheist. You are an infidel as to the 
potency of the Holy Spirit. You disbelieve Isaiah and 
Micah when they write on war. You reject the teaching 
and example of the heroic, non-resisting and suffering 
author of Christianity. War is as necessary as wicked- 
ness; no more so. Its abolition is no more utopian, 
impracticable or impossible than that of slavery or drunk- 
enness or any iniquity imbedded in human habit and hoary 
with traditional use. With God all things (except sin) 
are ibie. With faith in God, all things that imply 
moral changes are practicable. They will be accomplished. 
It is a question of time. We believe that ‘‘now” is the 
time. Can you show that we are mistaken? 


HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


The Boston Herald takes occasion by what it regaids as 
an under-estimate of Mr. Winthrop as a debater in Mr. 
Blaine’s ‘“Twenty Years in Congress,’’ to make the follow- 
ing among other just observations. We should hardly 
have characterized Mr. Winthrop’s courtesy and conscien- 
tiousness as ‘‘ fastidious.” Nor would we quite say that 
the manners of our present popular orators are unscru- 
pulons. But Mr. Winibrop’s scholarly elegance and 
accuracy, the firmness and force of his moral sense, and his 
indisposition to enter upon the-rough-and-tumble fights of 
politicians, probably stood in the way of his personal ad- 
vancement in political life. But this very quality gives a 
substantial value and a singular fascination to his printed 
volumes and puts a crown of beauty on his graceful 
old age. It was unfortunate that the prsenta- 
tion of portraits the other day in the House of Representa- 
tives—for the reason that Mr. Winthrop's was previously 
presented—did not allow our worthy vrators an oppor- 
tunity to eulogize the man, who honored Massachusetts 
as Speaker more than any of the distinguished gentlemen 
who bave held the office. But these are the remarks of 
the Hera/d referred to: 

‘In a body whica contained more eminent debating 


talent than can »e found in the House in session at present 
at Washington, Mr. Winthrop bad nosuperior. Robert C. 
Winthrop is the best educated man for public life that 
Massachusetts bas contributed to the national councils 
since the days of John Quincy Adams. Caleb Cushing, 
who was contemporary with him, was a man of very great 
acquirements. less systematically obtained, however, than 
those of Mr. Winthrop. He had a certain vigor in debate 
which Mr. Winthrop's temperament prevented him from 
evincing A fastidious quality in Mr. Winthrop’s mental 
and moral make-up was lacking in that of Mr. Cushing. 
The two men were in Congress but one term together. 
When Mr. Cushing left that body, Mr. Winthrop had no 
rival remaining from his own State—for the venerable 
Jvhn Quincy Adams of course stood outside of comparison. 
He had, as we have said, no superior from any other 
State. Mr. Winthrop differed from the scholar in politics 
as we talk of him to-day. Mr. Everett acquired his 
scholarship in the study of the ministry, Mr. Sumner in 
the study of the law, with a strong literary bent. Neither 
of them had any intention of entering public life. Mr. 
Winthrop differed from them in the fact that his aim and 
object from the first was to engage in public life. His 
scholarship was attained with a view to applying it to 
public affairs. His mind was being stored with constitu- 
tioual law. While the others named were qualifying 
themselves in their respective spheres, he was learning 
political histury and mastering the principles of govern- 
ment. It was the very wealth of Mr. Winthrop’s infor- 
mation, combined with an elegance in oratory not often 
seen even in that day, which created the impression at a 
late period that he was a statesman of the closet rather 
than one fitted to mingle at call in the conflicts of the 
stormy public life into which he entered. His dignified 
courtesy of bearing did, indeed, seem illy adapted to 
much of the debating of that period; but to suppose that 
Mr. Winthrop lacked in capacity for it, or that he shrank 
from actively engaging in this woik, would be to make a 
great mistake. He became the speaker of the national 
' guse of Representatives because his capacity for that 
position was recognized, and it was recognized as much 
by the right of leadership that he had shown in taking 
an influential stand in debate as by his remarkable 
acquirements for the work of presiding alone. Massa- 
chusetts las had no debater in Congress since Mr. Win- 
throp’s day who was his superior. He stood out as 
strongly in this respect in the Senate as he did in the 
House, for though his term of service in the Senate 
covered but a few munths, he spvke often and effectively 
in that period.” 


STAND TOGETHER. 


It is easy to object to the theological views or personal 
character of peace men. But can we not cunsent to 
ignore differences on other points and unite to promote 
the one on which we agree? This has been done for war. 
Why not for peace? In the civil war no soldier volun- 
teering to fight for his country, was rejected because he 
was not a Christian, or an abolitionist or a total abstinence 
man. Those who united to foster a public sentiment in favor 
of prosecuting the war, laid aside for the time being, 
altercation as to thi: gs on which they differed. 

“Ye have agreed together to lie unto the Holy Ghost,” 
was the capital crime of Ananias and Sapphira. If 
persons combine for evil, let others unite for good 
purposes, 
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A GOOD DISCUSSION. 


The Old Colony Club at Brockton, Mass., Friday, Jan. 
20, set a good example in welcoming a discussion of In- 
ternational Arbitrati m as a preventive of war. The essay 
by W. A. Reed, Esq., of that city was admirable. We 
only wish we had room to print the whole of it,—to do 
less would mar its completeness. Rev. A. E. Winship 
spoke eloquently and took radical ground for peace. He 
is editor of a leading educational journal published in 
Boston and Chicago. He characterized the remark of Hon. 
J. White that ‘‘England would have repudiated the 
Alabama award if she had not been ashamed to do so,” 
as the best peace argument of the evening. Conscience 
and shame! Their force is often greater than that of fear 
or force. The Secretary who joined in the discussion 
would be glad to participate in hundreds of similar oc- 
casions. The Congregationalist declared that the Club never 
had a more interesting meeting. Its experienced and 
efficient President, A. G. Boyden, is principal of the 
State Normal School at Bridgewater. 


—George W. Smalley of London telegraphs the N. Y. 
Tribune that the presentation of the Massachusetts 
Memorial to the President was cabled to London, and 
speaks of the return of the British Peace Deputation and 
their account of their mission. He says, *‘Everybody 
gives assent to the desirability of arbitration, but no man 
in public life seems at present inclined to take steps to 
give it a practical value.” 


—Officials whose tenure of office depends on their caution 
are proverbially timid. But, Gentlemen ‘‘in public life” 
in America, whose office depends on suffrage and whose 
sovereigns are the people, will you not listen to their voice? 
Is there not some man among you who is more than a 
politician, some statesman, some Christian who has a holy 
ambition to lead, and lead right? Come forth, young 
man of courage and conviction, and become worthy of 
confidence by evincing qualities of leadership. 
the responsibility. Go ahead ! 


—O. Hutchinson of New York writes of his just indig- 
nation against correspondents of the Associated Press 
who seem anxious to kindle the flames of war, and ex- 
presses his contempt for ‘*Statesmen” who allow political 
considerations to dominate moral conviction. 


—Lord Salisbury, Prime Miuister of England, said 
Dec. 19, at Derby : 

‘In trath—in sad and sober truth—it is impossible 
that these vast armaments, constantly growing, can con- 
tinue to watch each other without creating some solicitude, 
some well-founded solicitude, in those to whom the peace 
of Europe is a matter of the deepest interest. With these 
great, heavy, overcharged clouds, charged with the 
electricity of war, near each other, coming closer and 
closer, who is he who shall be bold enough to prophesy 
that at any given time the thunderclap shall not ensue? 
1 say there is no appearance of immediate danger. J also 
say that the mere existence of these growing armaments is 
« constant and steady danger; and that he would be a 
rash man who would extend his prophecies to many years 
from this time.” 

He therefore advises England to go and do likewise! 


THE WAR IN AFRICA. 


The great London dailies are dispatching their war 
correspondents to Massowah. Bat though the Italian and 
Abyssinian armies are practically confronting one another, 
it looks to an outsider as though the Italians had lost 
their chance bydelay. The Abyssinian position is a strong 
one—on the heights of Gura—and they have made it 
stronger by felling trees across the narrow footpaths 
that afford the only practicable approach. They 
are said to number 55,000 men—indifferently armed 
many of them, but of excellent fighting material. Why 
the Italians have hesitated so long. does not appear, but 
this delay has involved them in a terrible dilemma. They 
must either fight their way, at a frightful cost of life, up 
the heights; or they must give up their aggressive pur- 
pose, and suffer repeated decemation by disease behind 
the trenches of Massowah as soon as the hot weather 
sets in. 


Whatever threat may be concealed in Rassia’s Polish 
movement, she can hupe for no practical sympathy 
from France. The new president of the Chamber 
of Deputies—M. Floquet—on assuming office, bespoke 
for foremost consideration questions of finance, industry, 
commerce, and the welfare of working classes, and laid 
no emphasis on the matter of military organization, which 
held so prominent a place in the last administration. It 
is stated, also, that President Carnot has given private 
assurances to Emperor William that he may count on the 
present government in France as devoted to peace. 
Russia, therefore, must fight her own battles, if she fights 
at all; and if she attacks Germany, she also attacks 
Austria and Italy, for these nations are bound together in 
a triple alliance for maintaining the peace of Europe. 


Baron Hirsch has paid into the Bank of England £2,- 
000,000 (say $9,600,000) the annual income of which is 
to be applied, under the trusteeship of Baron Rothschild 
and Baron de Worms, to the opening of schools in Russia 
for Jewish children—of whom it is supposed that 50,000 
may be at one time receiving the benefit. 


M. de Lesseps is now confident that the Panama canal 
will be opened by 1890. Why not put off the opening 
until 1892, and offer it as his contribution to the celebra- 
tion in hongr of Christopher Columbus. 


Prince Ferdinand declares himself prepared to defend 
his throne at all hazards, not so much on personal grounds, 
as for the preservation of the autonomy of Bulgaria which 
he believes would be sacrificed if he should abdicate. 
His subjects have reason to be proud of their chosen ruler, 
and to yield him their grateful support. But while the 
sympathies of extra-Muscovite Europe are with the Bul- 
garian ruler, his position is legally untenable, and Rassia, 
by the terms of the Berlin treaty, is clearly justified in 
keeping up the pressure which she exerts for his removal. 
The powers concerned in that treaty cannot long afford to 
ignore that instrument, and must come to some decision. 
If they would only abrogate the obnoxious agreement, 
and insist that Balgaria should have the right which she 
has dared to exercise of selecting her own ruler, a great 
forward step in European politics would be taken. But 
to this Russia would never consent. The situation is fall 


of difficulty. —Zion’s Herald. 
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A LEGACY. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Friend of my many years! 
When the great silence falls at last on me, 
Let me not leave to pain and sadden thee 
A memory of tears. 


But pleasant thoughts alone 
Of one who was thy friendship’s honored guest 
And drank the wine of consolation pressed 
From sorrows of thy own. 


I leave with thee a sense 
Of hands upheld and trials rendered less— 
The unselfish joy which is to helpfulness 
Its own great recompense. 


The knowledge that from thine, 

As from the ents of the Master, stole 

Calmness and strength, the virtve which makes whole 
And heals without a sign. 


Yea, more, the assurance strong 
That love, which fails of perfect utterance here, 
_ Lives on to fill the heavenly atmosphere 
With its immortal song. 


A GOOD SERMON. 


We regret that we cannot print more fully an excellent 
Peace Sermon by Rev. Jesse H. Jones of Abington, 
Mass. We are glad to give the closing suggestions which 
are admirable. 

The most notable sign at this time is the special move- 
ment in England in the name of the workingmen to 
establish a new treaty of arbitration between the mother 
country and our own, as representing and embodying all 
the English-speaking peoples, unitihg them into one 
federation to settle all disputes by arbitration without 
war. To secure this two hundred and thirty-three mem- 
bers of the British parliament have signed a memorial to 
the people and government of this nation asking them to 
favor and further such a treaty. From among these 
signers a delegation of some of their choicest have come 
over to bring this memorial, and are now in this country. 

After this the next most notable sign is the response 
with which the errand of this delegation has been met. 
The President and many national officials, and the gov- 
ernors of several States have received the illustrious 
company and listened with favoring attentfén to their 
message. Our American Peace Society, which has been 
revived since the war, has rendered them large aid in this 
region. Especially was a great meeting held in Boston 
in their honor at which many of our weightiest men sat 
on the platform with them. And our governor also with 
the rest has given them all the aid in his power. ‘The 
whole moral weight of the Old Bay State is cast in the 
scale for them and their cause. 

Now in this growing time there is something we all can 
do. We can revive the old peace societies, establish new 
branches, act in harmony with the W. C. T. U., and seek 
to have that organization make universal peace one of its 
greet aims. Also we can take the ground that the whole 

bristian Church as such, with all its organized powers, 
should become at once and for all time a vast peace 
society. Finally all serious and masterful men ought to 
set it in their hearts todo what in them lies to bring it 
about that war shall be no more. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION IN 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Important meeting of Representative men in Providence. 


At a meeting of citizens recently held in Newport, R. 
I., it was resolved to ask the Governor to invite a num- 
ber of gentlemen representing the people of the State to 
meet at the State House in Providence, to prepare an ad- 
dress to the President, or otherwise urge on his attention, 
the purposes of ‘+ The British Peace Deputation” visiting 
our country at this time. 

In response to that request, Governor Davis, heartily 
sympathizing with the movement, invited twenty-five or 
more gentlemen to constitute such committee, who accord- 
ingly met him in the State library room on the 7tu ult. 

The unanimous response to this call, the prompt action 
taken and the whole spirit of the meeting were very en- 
couraging. 

Governor Davis opened the proceedings with an appro- 
priate allusion to the presence in our country of an 
important delegation from abroad, charged with a 
mission of the highest interest to man and to nations. 
Then announcing the special purpose of this meeting and 
his motive in calling it, Gen. T. J. Morgan, Principal of 
the State Normal School, was elected President, and 
Lucian D. Davis, of Newport, Secretary. 

A. M. Kimber, of Newport, stated the circumstances 
which had led to the meeting in that city, referring to the 
gratifying visit which they had recently received from the 
British Peace Deputation. 

Samuel Austin, of Providence, offered Resolutions, 
earnestly petitioning the President of the United States to 
use his influence for International Arbitration ; and sug- 
gested that by a committee of citizens or otherwise, the 
people of Rhode Island should co-operate with those of 
other States in promoting the object desired. In proposing 
such action he said, it seemed fitting that Rhode Island 
should participate in so auspicious a movement for promot- 
ing ‘‘On earth peace, good will towards men.” Such action 
is in harmony wither history. Beside the immortal founder 
of Pennsylvania. ranks Roger Williams as a great pacifi- 
cator. Reconciling savage tribes to one another and to 
the new settlers in these plantations, his ‘*‘ lively experi- 
ment,’’ promoting, thus early, an *‘ interstate commerce” 
of peace principles, demands our grateful recognition. 
This rare interchange of kind offices and fair dealings— 
the fruits of justice, righteousness and mercy, for which 
**he scorned delight, and lived laborious days” proved, 
as we know, scarcely less beneficial to Massachusetts and 
Connecticut than to Rhode Island. 

Our colony long pursued the same peaceful policy. We 
need not trace it here. The advancing legislation of Rhode 
Island, recognizing as self evident, the inalienable right of 
man to ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” records 
its successive, important concessions to the spirit of liber- 
ty and humanity. Especially recognizing the sacredness 
of human life, it has greatly ameliorated our penal code. 
Long ago, it abolished capital punishment and fairly 
demonstrated the expediency of that abrogation, 
Rhode Island has presented to the world a telling 
example. Especially deploring war, her people have 
often urged the practicability of peace. Even the 
war of the Revelujion cost an inflexible. peace-loving 
Governor his office. Individual convictions have often 
here struggled to u'terance. 

Working men of Rhode Island anticipating the noble ef- 
forts of W.R. Cremer and his associates, have pleaded well 
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for humanity. Royalty has lent her ear. I hold in my hand 
Queen Victoria’s response to a voice from Rhode Island, 
bearing date, at Buckingham Palace, June 13, 1876, a cor- 
dial, royal recognition of the policy and ‘‘sweet reasonable- 
ness” of peace as ably presented years ago by Elihu 
Burritt, a mechanic of Rhode Island. 

For ourselves, I trust, we are convinced—and our num- 
ber is increasing—that Arbitration has proved a success, 
As recently remarked by Pres. Tobey, of the American 
Peace Society, we need only recall the angry and protracted 
debate in Congress (1842) over the Northeast boundary 
question, to remind us how easily and amicably all was 
arranged when England despatched one of her frigates as 
a harbinger of peace. How readily, you remember, did 
Lord Ashburton and Webster agree upon a commission to 
settle every point in dispute. 

When, again (1846), another very serious question 
arose as to the Oregon boundary, presenting as the dread 
alternative, ‘* 54° 40’, or fight,” the efforts of a few 
staunch friends of peace, by a course of conciliation and 
compromise, again secured an honorable pacific settle- 
ment. 

Finally, we should be surprised te find how many cases 
of successful arbitration between other nations have oc- 
curred within the last ten years. Very hopefujly then may 
we recommend this better way. 

Thomas Coggeshal!, of Newport, regarded this as a 
notable gathering in a worthy cause, and in a few 
spirited remarks, pleaded well for Peace and Arbitration. 
He alluded to their city by the sea, as planted on ‘‘ the 
Isle of Peace”—as held by the Indians—and declared that 
still, ‘* despite the booming of cannon from our fort, 
from ships of war in our harbor, from the naval training 
school, and beside the torpedo school where weapons of 
war are made, we are yet, as a community, strongly for 
peace.” : 

Rev. Thos. R. Slicer followed with brief remarks, and 
suggested that Prof. E. B. Andrews, of Brown University, 
be invited to address the meeting on International 
Arbitration, to which he has given much attention. He 
promptly responded, reciting numerous attempts to attain 
universal peace among nations. Though for a long time 
slight results were visible, later efforts have been more 
encouraging. The opinion is a growing one that arbitra- 
tion as provided by treaty stipulations, will result in 
much good. Many statesmer, including Gladstone, John 
Bright, and most of the liberal members of Parliament, 
heartily approve of the plan. Many of our leading 
thinkers are in harmony with this movement. Several 
European governments already have such treaties, and 
there is no good reason why the policy should not become 
general. [We have received a more extended article sub- 
sequently communicated to the Providence Journal by 
Prof. Andiews, which we print elsewhere. } 

On motion of Rev. T. R. Slicer, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare an address to the President. ‘To this 
committee were referred the Resokitions. 

M. Van Horne of Newport, who had taken a lively 
interest in the movement, being called upon, said: ‘I 
have felt it my duty to listen to-day rather than to speak. 
The subject of peace lies very near my heart. The 
teachings of the Holy Scriptures are peace and good will 
towards men. There have been periods when war was 
inevitable, when it seemed to be the only thing that could 
pay the penalty incurred.’’ He instanced the war of the 
rebellion growing out of slavery. 

Great Britain and America are like father and son ; they 


are in fact one people, one in all that pertains to their 
social and manly development. The gospel of Christ 
teaches that the value of a single human life is beyond 
material estimate. The English-speaking people, every- 
where, find their language a bond of union. The 
civilization growing out of the influence of the Bible, 
ought to enable us to have peace. 

1 agree with other gentlemen who bave spoken that the 
implements of war have become so terrible as to cause 
nations to hesitate before appealing to arms, and induce 
them to settle their differences by the more humane and 
philanthropic methods of Arbitration. 

During the absence of the committee, remarks were 
made by several gentlemen. Amos Perry, Secretary of 
the R. I. Historical Society, referred to early efforts of 
the friends of peace in this State, naming some of its able 
advocates ; and alluding to the existence here of the Rhode 
Island Peace Society, as the oldest in America. 

Olney Arnold, of Pawtucket, called attention to the 
fact that this meeting, called in the interest of Arbitration 
in preference to war, for settling national difficulties, had 
selected a distinguished soldier fur its President, yet one 
thoroughly in sympathy with this movement. He, himself, 
believed the plan proposed entirely feasible. 

Remarks were also made by J.C. Wyman of Valley 
Falls, Geo. T. Downing of Newport, Hon. L. W. Ballou 
of Woonsocket, Dr. Greer of Grace Church, Providence, 
and the chairman, all in full sympathy with the object of 
the meeting; as, also, were letters read from Bishop 
Harkins, Geo. H. Calvert, Kev. H. Tuckley, and 
Rowland Hazard. 

The committee reported the following memorial : 

To the President of the United States: 

We, the undersigned. citizens of the State of Rhode 
Island, constituting a committee invited by the Governor 
of Rhode Island to act in the premises, respectfully unite 
with the British Delegation of Peace and Arbitration in 
earnestly petitioning the President to use his official power 
to secure a treaty with Great Britain, stipulating that 
any dispute or difficulty between the two governments, 
which cannot be adjusted by the ordinary courses of 
diplomacy, shall be referred to arbitration. Signed by 
Governor Davis, James H. Eldredge, John C. Wyman, 
Olney Arnold, Latimer W. Ballou, Joseph J. Woolley, 
J. H. Melilvaine, L. D. Davis, William D. Hart, Thomas 
Coggeshall, E. G. Robinson, Charles J. Burns, William 
J. Liscomb, D. H. Greer, A. B. Chadsey, Thomas R. 
Slicer, M. Van Horne, A. H. Littlefield, Darius Baker, FE. 
Benjamin Andrews, Joseph F. Macomber. Thomas H. 
Clarke, George T. Downing, Anthony M. Kimber, 
Thomas J. Morgan, William I. ‘Tucker, Samuel Austin, 
Amos Perry, William N. Ackley. 


FROM RHODE ISLAND. 
BY PROF. E. B. ANDREWS. 


Prof. E. B. Andrews of Brown University contributes 
this excellent article suggested by the Rhode Island 
meetings to co-operate in securing an Anglo-American 
treaty of arbitration. After citing the numerous 
instances of successful arbitration during the last 
quarter of a century he continues: ‘These happy 
uses of arbitration are an outgrowth of the old conceits 
about universal peace and a world federation, which men 
like Henry IV., of France, Sully, the Abbe St. Pierre, 
Kant, Bentham, St. Simon, Sartorius, Bluntschli and 
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Lorimer have entertained. ‘I know,’ were Bluntschli’s 
last words upon the subject, ‘that most of my con- 
temporaries regard my idea as a dream, but that cannot 
keep me from expressing and defending my conviction. 
Later generations, perhaps, centuries hence, will finally 
decide the question.’ Bluntschli’s teaching began to bear 
fruit sooner than he anticipated. So early as 1856 the 
plenipotentaries composing the Congress of Paris had put 
forth a proctocal which expressed the wish that Powers 
feeling themselves aggrieved by acts of other Powers 
would, instead of appealing to arms, submit their griefs 
to arbitration; yet they had no authority to bind to this 
course the States which they represented. Italy has, 
_ however, since then inserted in several treaties with other 

nations clauses providing for such arbitration. In 1873 
the Henry Richard just mentioned moved in the Eaglish 
Parliament, aud it was carried to beseech the Crown to 
use its influence at other courts to get the use of arbitra- 
tion recognized as a regular requirement of international 
law. Several other national legislatures soon petitioned 
their governments to the same end. The institute for 
Iuternational Law, at its sessions in 1874 and 1875, drew 
up the model of an ordinance fixing the mode of vonduct- 
ing arbitration between nations, suitable for incorporation 
in treaties or for adoption by Boards of Arbitration con- 
vened under treaty or otherwise. In the meeiing at 
Colugne, August 16-18, 1881, of the Association for the 
Reform and Codification of International Law, Mr. Henry 
Richard, after having called attention to the wonderful 
progress of international: arbitration in the last decades, 
argued very zealously for a permanent international 
tribunal as an aid to the further progress of such arbitra- 
tion. This was the main topic of the session, and tie 
Association by resolution endorsed the project of the 
tribunal. In the course of the discussion at this meeting 
Messieurs Field and Mircus suggested, it seems for the 
first time, the simpler device of treaties or treaty clauses 
between any nations willing to adopt them, binding the 
contracting Powers in reference to each other to the use 
of arbitration. ‘Since that time the idea of treaties of 
this kind has met with increasing favor. In 1886 the 
Pall Mall Gazetie came out with a demand that Great 
Britain and the United States should not only submit the 
fisheries dispute to arbitration, but agree treaty-wise to 
do the same hereafter with all matters of discord 
between them. This led to the agitation in England, 
which has at length originated the address to our Presi- 
dent. The distinguished Belgian publicist, DeLaveleye, 
earnestly seconded the Pall Mall Gazette's suggestion. 

*¢ ‘What a happy day,’ he wrote, ‘when a permanent 
covenant of arbitration will be entered into between the 
two great nations of the Anglo-Saxon race! Whata 
precedent for the future! What an example to all nations ! 
And what a joy to think of the fear of armed conflicts 
between these two powerful and free countries as forever 
removed! In such a strife the right of capture on the 
part. of the United States would be a terrible arm against 
England, who might find herself famished, and who 

would certainly lose her foreign markets by the high rate 
of marine insurance, while America would suffer much 
less. As to the American Union, the treaty would but 
continue its highly honorable tradition. Since its origina- 
tion that nation has always maintained in international 
law the views most conformed to justice and to the general 
interests of humanity. No State has defended with 
more constancy or eloquence the great principle of re- 
spect to private property on sea as on land in time of 


war—which principle England has had the incredible 
folly to reject.’ The desirableness of a treaty such as is 
proposed between Great Britain and this country is mani- 
fest. Not only do all humanitarian considerations speak 
for it, but the history of international arbitration, coupled 
with the close relationship and the superior political 
training of the two nations affords sufficient assurance 
that it would effect its object. Arbitrators might some- 
times be mistaken or prejudiced; but it is incredible 
that either party could suffer from this cause losses for a 
moment comparable with those of war. Arbitration can, 
of course, as heretofore, be employed without a treaty: 
yet how decided the advantage of an agreement coolly 
formed in time of peace in obviating perilous risk from 
the passions which always attend special international 
friction. It is a merit of the projected scheme that belief 
in it does not involve the expectation of a universal peace 
or desire for a ‘federation of the world.’ It is workable 
even without the permanent international tribunal spoken 
of. A temporary Court for each case as it arose might 
answer every purpose. Four able jurisconsults, two 
named by each country, with a President chosen by some 
Sovereign friendly to bo'h, would in a vast majority of 
instances settle the dispute so that neither side would 
think of complaining. Jt is stated that a proposition like 
that which is now made to our Government from England 
has already-come to us from the Republic of Switzerland. 
{t would be eminently fitting for the United States, ever 
a pioneer in the work of humanizing international observ- 
ances, to take the initiative in this signal amelioration of 
the world’s public law.’’ — Providence Journal. 


OPPOSED TO ARBITRATION. 
BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. . 


A few days after the large meeting recently held in 
Association*Hall, Philadelphia, to welcome the bearers of 
the British International Arbitration Memorial, another 
meeting was held, though it does not appear to have been 
either so large or so enthusiastic a one as the first, in oppo- 
sition to the arbitration proposa!. One of the speakers 
in this second gathering, in referring to the Geneva 
Tribunal of Arbitration upon the Alabama question, spoke 
in deprecating terms of that historical event as being one 
that showed nothing to the advantage of America. Per- 
haps the value of this observation may best be estimated 
by a consideration of the following from a late paper 
published in London, in which exception is taken to the 
disparaging tone used by some of the English journals 
and people io speaking of the arbitration award : 

“To our minds,” says the London editor, ‘‘there is 
something inexpressibly mean and shabby in this perpe- 
tual cavilling on the part of some of our countrymen 
against the finding of that tribunal, because it happened 
to go against us.” And he properly adds: ‘‘On two 
occasions since then the decision of arbitrators in con- 
tested matters between us and the United States has gone 
against the latter and in our favor.” 

Another misleading statement. I believe, was one which 
was made at the meeting alluded to relative to Great 
Britain ‘finding its match” in undertaking a war with 
the Transvaal. Now, the facts, as I find them in a 
London journal now before me, go to show that many 
memorials protesting against the war for the Transvaal’s 
annexation were placed in the hands of Prime Minister 
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Gladstone. One of these was a memorial from the Peace 
Society of Holland, in which strong emphasis was placed 
upon the fact that the Dutch Boers, residents in the 
Transvaal, were by no means in favor of annexation to 
the British empire, as it had been sedulously asserted that 
they were. ‘Ere long it became known that the Gov- 
ernment were disposed to enter into negotiations with 
the Boers with a view to a peaceable settlement of the 
dispute. While this war was going on intelli- 
gence came of the disastrous defeat of the British arms 
on Majuba Hill. ‘This added enormously to the difficulty 
of the Government. The cry of vengeance began to be 
raised by a portion of the press; indignant and embar- 
rassing questions, intended to evoke a similar spirit, were 
asked in Parliament. It must be stated, to the exceed- 
ing honor of Mr. Gladstone and his Ministry ; that they 
firmly resisted that cry, and refused to continue the war 
for the sake of military success and glory. They perse- 
vered in peace negotiations, even in the face of defeat, 
and happily succeeded in putting a stop to further blood- 
shed, and in concluding a preliminary convention, which, 
we trust and believe, will issue in lasting peace.’’ [Itso 
resulted.] Concerning the truly Christian statesmanship 
thus displayed by the British Minister in withdrawing 
from a war of annexation, the writer penned some lines, 
of which a part may be pertinently quoted to-day, when 
it seems as though pride might possibly be standing in the 
way of a resort to arbitration for the settlement of the 
now very serious rupture between the Reading Railroad 
officials and the miners, their late employes : 


But when intent upon the richt, 
We see a Gladstone hold his way 

In spite of pride, O then we say 
It braver is to yield than fight. 


It happens thus when men are true, 
And guided by th’ inypeaking Word 

Do simplest service for th: ir Lord 
That thousands reap a blessing too. 


Hence, not alone shall Britons feel 
The upward impulse of this deed ; 
It reacheth every nation’s need, 
’T will help for aye the common wezsl. 


At the anti-arbitration meeting to-whic) i have re- 
ferred, there was a sentiment pronounced, as reported, 
in nearly these words: *‘Be in the right; then there will 
be no occasion to arbitrate.” Nevertheless, I have found, 
after considerable observation, that it is the party holding 
the preponderance of right in cases of dispute who is 
usually most open to negotiation or arbitration. It is 
certainly not wise in this age of enlightenment to ignore 
that beneficent principle of action whereby so many trades 
disputes, as well as those of an international character, 
have been amicably adju-ted. The Pennsylvania miners’ 
strilce will yield to the application of this sensible principle, 
which, indeed, was one pointedly recommended by Wil- 
liam Penn, the benevolent pruprietary of this Common- 
wealth at its very foundation. — Public Ledger. 


— There are three great agencies of government over a 
free people, education, industry, suffrage ; with these in a 
healthy condition it is easy to govern this vast people 
without a soldier.— W. M. Evarts. 


“AS I HAVE LOVED YOU.” 
BY REV. D. D. TAPPAN. 


Tf all men loved, as Jesus taught, 
Their feuds would forthwith cease; 

For. each would choose,—as each one ought, 
“The things that make for peace.’’ 


But Christians read the Master’s will, 
And, his example know, 

With stringent motive to fulfil 
All that he bade them do. 


And, what more definite than this, 
Or. urged with higher claim, 

That our love should be like his, 
Who wear his sacred name? 


Whatever men of strife may urge, 
What customs once were rife,— 
Should we not haste the church to purge 
Of all that mars her life? 


The world will never take the lead, 
In ushering in his reign, 

Whose peaceful sway,—in very deed, 
Shall **wrath of man,—restrain.”’ 


Then, let the church her mission prove, 
Put forth ber latent power, 
To teach the world the law of love;— 
And is not this —her hour? 
Topsfield, Mass. 


JOHN WILSON ON BEHALF OF THE WORK- 
INGMEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


ADDRESS TO PRESIDENT CLEVELAND ON ARBITRATION 
AND WAR BY AN ENGLISH WORKING-MAN. 


We concur most heartily with the recognition of the 
deep obligation we are placed under by being permitted 
to address you as the head of this great Nation, and in 
the realization of the difficulties which meet us in the 
initiation of this momentous change. Personally, I feel 
honored in being thus privileged to place before you the 
views of those who have appointed my colleagues and myself 
to form a part of this deputation. The memorial and the 
gentlemen who have preceded me, have set forth the 
object we have in view. They have addressed you as 
members of Parliament and as representing an association 
formed for the abolition of war. We come directly from, 
and speak in the name of the working classe® of Great 
Britain and Ireland. In order that you may clearly 
understand the feelings they entertain on thi- question, it 
will be necessary to explain the cumposition of the assem- 
bly which delegated us. In England, it is known as the 
‘*Trades Union Congress,” and it meets each year in one 
of the great centres of industry. It has been in existence 
about twenty years. There are a large number of delegates 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. The authority 
with which-we come is not formed of vague expressions 
of opinion, but by the following resolution :—*‘*That this 
Congress heartily thank those members of the United 
States Congress who have taken the initial steps to secure 
the adoption of an Anglo-American Treaty of Arbitration ; 
and records its satisfaction at the warm encouragement 
which has been given to the project by 233 members of 
the House of Commons. This Congress further expresses 
an earnest hope that the deputation of labor and other 
members of Parliament who are about to visit America, 
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will be successful in their peaceful mission, and we hereby 
give to any member of this Congress who may accompany 
the deputation, to speak in its name within the limits of 
the memorial.” This question is not new to the working- 
classes. For a number of years they have felt the evils 
of war and manifested their desire for the substitution of 
reason, for its dread arbitrament; hence their readiness 
to join this delegation. Now more fully than at any other 
period do they realize the necessity for a change. The 
reasons assigned are not peculiar to their class, nor can 
they be charged with a lack of patriotism. They desire 
the prosperity of our nation, but are convinced that it will 
only be found in the paths of peace. While they recog- 
nize the general evils of war, they feel that as the wage 
earning class lies at the base of the national structure so 
upon it falls the greatest pressure and the keenest incidence. 
Every war means an increase in taxation and therefore 
lessens the means of living to them and their families. 
In their opinion war is not only inhuman but it is 
foolish and inconsistent with the spirit of the period 
in which we live. They believe that the resources 
of civilization and the progress of science are to 
be employed not to sacrifice but to save life; not 
to spread desolation and death but to do battle with 
and subdue the social evils and foul conditions of life 
that are found in every nation. The true object ofa 
nation’s strength is the elevation of its citizens physically, 
mentally and morally. Large standing armies snd ex- 
pensive navies caunot safely co-exist with a truly pros- 
perous industrial state. Every war, even though it may 
be victorious, is a national mis'ortune—leaves behind it a 
legacy of hate, and is a confession of the failure of 
our civilization and a disregard of the principles of our 
religion. In conclusion allow us to express a hope 
that you will take upon yourself the great task which to- 
day has been placed before you. Greater work could 
not devolve upon you, or this great nation, but it is fraught 
with blessings and its results will be glorious. It could 
not have fallen into better hands. We are not coming toa 
nation that while it professes peace, increases its war- 
like forces. You have shown the world that it is possible 
for anation to advance in commercial prosperity, with 
but a nominal standing army. From you, nations of the 
whole world (2nd none more than Great Britain) can 
learn important lessons. You have pointed, and are now 
pointing, to many new paths and to-day in the name of 
the great mass of British labor we appeal through you to 
the peoplaof America; and hope that we who are kins- 
men in speech «and religion may, as the result of this 
meeting, be bonnd ina lasting and blessed bond of amity ; 
and that the other nations following the bright example, 
may join in the compact of reason, concord, and peace. 


The Christian Leuder thus calls attention to a dis- 
tinction which is not usually recognized : 

‘**But the error of most of those who point out so keenly 
the shortcomings of the churches consists in -not seeing 
that the derelictions complained of are due to influences 
origiuating outside the church, and which cannot be pre- 
vented from appearing inside. Fashion does not originate 
in the church; neither does wealth, nor caste, nor pride, 
nor inhumanity. Society is already full of these, and 
churches surrounded by them cannot remain unaffected. 
To rail at the church for not being pure from evils that 
are supreme in business, politics and society, and that 
pour inatide up to its very doors, is not a display of 
discrimination that any censor need be proud of.” 


MY FATHER.» 
BY JULIA H. MAY. 


My Father! Has it been so sony penne 
That thou hast dwelt upon the other side? 
Yes! I have lived to see the space grow wide 
Since that dark day. 


I see through childhood’s tears 
Thy dying hands upraised. Above my fears, 
I hear thee whisper ‘‘ Daughter.” Thou hast tried 
The joys of Heaven, but oh! the joy denied 
My orphan girlhood! 


To my listening ears 
Comes back from out the distant past to-night, 
An echo of that parting word from thee, 
And all the upward path is getting bright, 
The nearer I approach where thou must be. 
When shall [ hear, with all the old delight, 
**My Daughter! there she is. Come here to me.’’ 


—Strong, Me. 


DIARY OF SECRETARY. 


Thursday, December 1. Accompanied William Jones to 
Lynn, Mass., and assisted at the meeting held in Central 
Congregational Church. Rev. O. W. Moore presided. The 
meeting was earnest and excellent every way. See letter 
to London Peace Society in Christmas number of Apvo- 
CATE. 


Monday, December 12. The Executive Committee held 
an unusually full meeting at Pilyrim Hall. 

Special and grateful mention was made by a number 
of speakers of the extraordinary services rendered in the 
reception of the British Deputation by our honored 
President, and more especially the promptness, facility 
and dignity with which he guided the meeting in Tremont 
Temple. Votes of thanks were propoxed and passed to 
the trustees of the Bromfield St. M. E. Church, Bosten, and 
those of the Central Congregational Church, Lynn, for 
donating the use of their church edifices, and to Gen. C. 
H. Howard of Chicago for his energetic and indispen- 
sable services. Co-operati>n with the various State Citizen’s 
Committees was determined on as likely to be more effect- 
ive than any independent action as to Anglo-American 
Treaty. 


Saturday-Tuesday, December 17-20. In New York 
and vicinity visiting friends of peace and attending on 
Sunday and Monday evenings the twentieth anniversary 
of Grove St. Congregational Church, East Orange, N. J 
On Sunday heard an excellent sermon from Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D. D., Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, which I had 
not visited since Mr. Beecher’s death. Mr. Abbott 
prayed fervently for peacemakers. He has engaged to 
supply that pulpit for the present. On Monday called on 
Robt. I. Murray, one of our coadjutors in Peace work and 
also on Rev. O. Hutchinson who is partially disabled by 
illness. Lunched with Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie on Tues- 
day in company with Mrs. Carnegie’s pastor, Rev. C. H. 
Eaton, D. D. 


Saturday, December 24. In company with W. R. 
Cremer, of London, M. P., called on John G. Whittier at 
Oak Knoll, Danvers, who was well and delighted to see 
our friend from England whose zeal and activity bad 
secured the British Peace Deputation and the memorial 
with its many signatures. After an hour’s pleasant con- 
ference we returned to Boston. It was a most delightful 
Christmas eve. 
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Sunday, December 25. It was pleasant on Christmas 
day to reiterate, re-echo the Angels’ song.—a_ pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Upham, near my home, having invited me to 
occupy his pulpit. What is more central or essential in 
the Gospel message? 


Monday, December 26. Had a delightful call with 
Messrs. Cremer and Wood on Joseph Cook at his new 
home on Beacon St. next the State House, a place which 
overlooks the Common, is rich in historic associations 
and crowded with evidence of our host’s literary, scientific 
and religious work. It was a lively and thought be- 
getting interview where we freely exchanged views as to 
the plans and prospects of our work. Mr. Cook expects 
to resume his Boston lectures in February and adds to bis 
other work, the editorship of Our Day, ‘‘a record and 
review of current reform.” 


Friday, December 30. Attended the funeral of Rev. 
James Powell, D. D., secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, at Nashua, N. H. His work had 
been specially for the freedmen for several years. His 
eloquent platform pleas, his ardent friendship, his re- 
ligious fervor and utter consecration endeared him to all 
who knew him. For years he had been my friend, my 
companion in travel and in Christian work. At an age 
less than my own and after a Sabbath of earnest labor 
in the pulpit, he fell asleep on Monday morning, Dec. 26, 
at four o’clock as suddenly, silently and sweetly as a child. 
Funeral eulogies could hardly exaggerate his virtues. 
His ability and energy were magnetic. He sprung from 
poverty and in youth was accustomed to manual toil. 
His sympathies with and for the poor and needy were 
ever manifest. They were practical and efficient. He 
rests from his labors. His works follow him. 


January 1-8. Observed the week of prayer by attend- 
ing each day two meetings for conference and prayer, one 
of which was in the pleasant suburban town of Everett. 

On Friday occurred the tender and impressive funeral 
services of Rev. I. P. Langworthy, D. D.; my friend, who 
having worked earnestly and ably till past fourscore, was 
that day buried at Chelsea, near Boston. Dr. Lang- 
worthy was a pastor twenty-five years and always a 
preacher of eminent fervor and force. He was secretary 
of the Congregational Union, librarian and curator of 
their building many years and until his death. Our 
personal relations were intimate and fraternal. He fully 
sympathized with my call and work for the Prince of 
Peace, and had a lively faith in the speedy triumph of the 
Son of God. 


Friday, January 19. By invitation of the Old Colony 
Club and associated with Rev. A. E. Winship of our 
Executive Committee and Warren A. Reed, Esq. of Brock- 
ton, I visited and addressed the Old Colony Congrega- 
tional Club at the city of Brockton, formerly called 
North Bridgewater. This manufacturing city has not been 
surpassed in rapid growth by any eastern and hardly any 
western town. The collation at Hotel Belmont was ex- 
cellent. After the annual election of officers, Mr. Reed 
read a capital essay on Arbitration as a preventive of war 
and was followed by remarks by Mr. Winsbip, the Presi- 
dent Mr. A. G. Boyden, Hon J. White and myself. The 
attention was unabated and the audience seemed to 
respond heartily to the peace sentiment. Within the 
limits of old Bridgewater and at a place now called 
Cocheset my grandfather, Capt. Seth Howard, was born. 


After the birth of my father he removed to the State of 
Maine. One of the speakers said he had lived in the 
same house and often drank from the weil my grand- 
father digged.+- I am glad to have outlived the military 
times that followed the old French war and that of the 
revolution, stories of which were household words in my 
grandfather’s lips. 


Saturday. January 21. Edwin D. Mead representing 
the citizens’ Peace committee of fifty, chosen at the 
Tremont Temple meeting Nov. 12, to-day presented their 
memorial, signed by each personally, to the President of 
the United States. The interview greatly encouraged 
him. An account of this and of Senator Hoar’s presenta- 
tion of the Memorial to the U. S. Senate is given else- 
where. ; 


Monday, January 23. 1 was deeply interested to-day in 
a farewell meeting to missionaries in which I was permitted 
to participate. One young woman, Miss Cook, about to 
embark for eastern Central Africa with Rev. and Mrs. 
Bates, was a student at Lamoine Institute and Fisk 
University of Nashville, Tenn. She gave asimple and 
touching answer to the question, Why am I a missionary? 
Why go to Africa? It was evidently by the Spirit of the 
Lord that she was tanght and ‘‘led.” 


Thursday, January 26. A day set apart by common con- 
sent for special prayer for Colleges and Literary Institu- 
tions. It originated at a time when the churches and 
colleges were spiritually identified, and the chief business 
of the latter was deemed to be the training of young men 
for the ministry. 

Our meeting from 11-30 to 12-30 was attended princi- 
pally by the secretaries of benevolent societies and their 
assistants. 

Secretary Hamilton of the American Education Suciety 
led the meeting. He told us there were 150,000 students 
in colleges. Young Men’s College Christian Associations 
were found in 258 institutions. Of these 232 repoited 
12,000 members. In 72 there were 143 Bible classes. 
In 233 colleges there are 34,000 students. Of these 
11,000 are members of some church. In 109 colleges 
943 young people have chosen the work of missions. 
Prayer was offered for increased spirituality in teachers 
and taught ; for Christian young men; for the conversion 
of the unconverted students and teachers. In Technical 
schools many of the teachers indulge in smoking, drink- 
ing, card-playing, dancing, theatre-going and the usual 
habits and amusements of the irreligious. Their example 
is no restraint to self-indulgence in these things on the part 
of students. For the latter the chief source of spiritual 
influence is the church and the home. Harvard College 
is more lenient towards Evangelism than formerly. 
Moody and Drummond have been welcomed there. A 
po' tion of the students maintain meetings in Buston and 
secure preaching from pastors of different denominations. 
Fervent prayer was offered both at this noon meeting and 
one in a church in the evening. 


Tuesday, January 31. At the request of California peti- 
tioners we to-day forwarded numerously signed Memorials 
to the President and to Representatives Morrow and Van- 
dever and Senator Sanford of that State; also one from 
Essex County, Massachusetts. to Hon. H. C. Lodge, M. 
C., from that district. Mr. Lodge has alrendy received 
one from Lynn. Many other petitions are going to Wash- 
ington. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


Our Day. A Record of Review and Reform. Joseph 
Cook, editor, with six names, familiar in ag many branches 
of reform work, as associate editors. This is a well- 
printed pamphlet of 80 pages in Review form. It starts 
out with competent editors and on a sound financial basis. 
‘sT will buy it for Dr. Townsend’s article alone” said a friend 
at ourelbow. Other articles by Neal Dow on Prohibition. 
Rev. R. G. McNiece on Utah. Frances Willard on 
‘*Woman as a preacher.”” Dr. G. F. Pentecost, Anthony 
Comstock, Rev. S. W. Dike, with answers by specialists 
to questions proposed and editorial comments on current 
topics, are each equally valuable. There is absolutely no 
**padding,” little that is merely tentative, no young 
writer’s practice and no evidence of an overflow from 
larger and more expensive Reviews. Our Day deserves 
success. 

Some Things Abroad. By Alexander McKenzie, D. D. 
D. Lothrop & Co. 1888. Price $1.50. 


We were not surprised to learn that this lively and 
comely book sells as fast as it can be manufactured. It 
is an unelaborated sketch of foreign travel, written out 
of a full, quick mind by a free hand. Its serio-comic 
vein is not always as laughable as Mark Twain’s. Serious 
and sound criticism on men, art, architecture and events 
is what we enjoy. Sparkling humor, into which a mind 
like Oliver Wendell Holmes falls unconsciously, is also 
enjoyable. The latter’s ‘‘ Hundred ‘Days’’ were spent in 
society and in visits to people and places with the veil of 
half a century between. Dr. McKenzie is a younger 
‘but more practised traveller, and is not incapable of 
making surpassing word pictures and has the habit of 
interesting, extemporaneous speaking and writing. But 
we miss the apparent ingenuousness that charms us in 
Dr. Holmes, even when he gossips. But it would be un- 
just to make any comparisuns between men so different, 
though we have r ad their books at the same time. If 
one wishes to make the tour of Norway to Italy and the 
East by his winter’s fireside, he can but enjoy a companion 
so active and observant as Dr. McKenzie. Many who 
cannot write as well can enjoy a thing so well written. 


Outlines of an International Code. By David Dudley 
Field. Second edition. New York: Baker, Voorhis & 
Co. London: Trubner & Co. 1876. Royal 8vo, pp. 
712. Price $6.00. 

An eminent chancellor of England once remarked: ‘*Mr. 
David Dudley Field, of New York, has done more for the 
refurm of laws than any man living.” Mr. John Bright 
said of Cyrus W. Field that he was a ‘‘modern Columbus, 
who by his ocean cable had moored the Old World at the 
side of the New.” But if the suggestions which Mr. 
David Dudley Field has made in his celebrated ‘‘Outlines 
of an International Code” could be carried out, it would 
be found that he. too, has laid an electric wire binding 
together nations and ages in political or moral respects, 
and so deserves, perhaps more thoroughly than his 
brother, to be called a Columbus of our modern time. 

In 1847 Mr. Field was appointed by the legislature of 
New York one of a commission to reform the legal 
practice of the State. The civil code which resulted 
from his labors has been adopted in great part by that 
State and by twenty-three States and Territories. A new 
judicature act in England had this code for its basis, as 
has also the legal practice of several of the English col- 
onies, including India. 


In 1857 Mr. David Dudley Field was appointed on a 
second commission by the State of New York to prepare 
a political, penal, and civil code, summarizing the statute 
and common law in force in that Commonwealth. New 
York has adopted the penal code which he drew up. 
Large numbers of the States of the Union have adopted 
the three codes in part. California and Dakota have 
enacted them in full. 


In 1867 Mr. Field brought a plan before the British © 


Association for the Advancement of Social Science for 
the preparation of a new code of international law. He 
secured the appointment of a committee of eminent men 
to engage in this work. As they were scattered through 
various countries of Europe so that correspondence with 
them involved tedious delays, he took the task upon him- 
self, ana in 1873, after six years’ Jabor, presented to the 
Social Science Congress his ‘‘Outlines uf an International 
Code.” A second edition of this book was issued in 
1876. The volume has attained a great fame in Europe, 
and has been translated into French, Italian and Chinese. 
On the whole, we regard it as the most suggestive discus- 
sion of international reform that has ever been published 
in any language. 

The visit of the British arbitration delegation, repre- 
senting one-third of the House of Commons, and asking 
Congress to unite with Parliament in making arbitration a 
remedy for war, leads us to commend this great work at 
this time to all whose attention may be drawn to methods 
of advancing international reform. 

Mr. Field’s code provides for international patents and 
copyrights, postal money-orders, international bills of 
exchange, extradition, and the neutrality of inter-oceanic 
canals. It indorses the maritime union already formed 
between forty-six nativns, on the basis of the declaration 
of Paris in 1856, as to the rights of ships at sea. It 
extends the principles of international law of the Curis- 
tian type to the usages of war, and to both commercial 
avd political intercourse of the stronger with the weaker 
nations. 

The readers of this paper will notice with peculiar in- 
terest that David Dudley Field, although now in his 
eighty-third year, was appointed recently, at a mass meet- 


ing at Chickering Hall, to represent his fellow citizens in © 


urging upon Congress the proposal of the British arbitra- 
tion delegation that a treaty should be furmed between 
England and the United States submitting to arbitration 
any difficulties that cannot be settled by diplomacy, and 
has done so with unsurpassed vigor and value in the 
New York Memorial printed on another page.—Our Day. 


The Quaker Invasion of New England. By R. P. 
Hallowell. We were first indebted to our friend George 
Foster of Westerly, R. I., for a copy of this sadly inter- 
esting hook. Since then a second copy has been kindly 
sent us by the author. 

We can make go d use of both these valued favors. To 
the persecutions of a persecuting age, itis certain that the 
Puritans of New England were not superior. The narra- 
tive of their treatment of the Quakers, notwithstanding 
some alleged provocations, is full of things which may 
well make their descendants blush. Whiitier’s caustic 
lines are whips which have often scarred our spirits, and 
these carefully collated records by one of their descen- 
dants, can but excite a sentiment of pity towards these 
innocent sufferers. We wish to verify certain historical 


points in comtroversy before noticing forth this and a _ 


subsequent volume by the same author. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


BOSTON, JAN. anp FEB. 1888. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MISCELLANY. 


— One dislikes to meet a man who is in such haste to 
see the next man as to treat the first one discourteously. 


— The habit of praying at a certain time no more ne- 
cessitates merely formal prayer than previous silence 
necessitates spiritual prayer. 


— A disapproving smile is sometimes as effectual as a 
frown. 


— Englishmen in general have been accused of supreme 
self-complacency. Whatever can be done for them per- 
sonally or for their pet schemes or their great country is 
regarded by them not with gratitude or as courtesy, but 
as service justly due. This sort of criticism can only 
apply to such as are English and not cosmopolitan, con- 
ceited and not docile. Surely there is an ‘tEngland 
within England” that can appreciate friendly offices and 
respect a man even if he be an American. There may be 
an England that regards all Americans as the Jews re- 
garded all Samaritans. 


The Spectator declares that an outbreak of war now 
would mean a suspension of civilization, and ail Europe 
from Boulogne to the Black Sea pitched into the cruci- 
ble. ‘It would mean a conflict between armies of a half 
a million strong, armed with magazine rifles, and contend- 
ing for the very existence of their States. Soldiers say 
that it could pot end quickly, because the fortresses are 
so strong and so numerous; and if it did not end quickly 
the destruction of human life and of the elements of 
national prosperity would exceed all precedent, and when 
it ended, the resulting treaties would be so oppressive 
that the human race in Europe would have but one busi- 
ness—to keep itself so armed and drilled and ready that 
the great wrongs done could not be summarily avenged.” 


That was a striking panegyric upon Massachusetts ut- 
tered by Mr. Beckinridge, of Kentucky, on the presen- 
tation, January, 1888, of the portraits of Massachusetts 
Speakers of the House of Representatives. He said: 

“I do not exaggerate, I think, when I say that from 
1855 to 1875, whether it was for weal or woe, whether it 
was wisely or unwisely done, men may differ, and his- 
torians may decide; but, as a matter of fact, Massachu- 
setts led America, and led her with an audacity unpre- 
ecdented, with a skill and an eloquence, with a power 
and a force that have never been surpassed in all time in 
the leadership of a great people.” 


Assistant Conductor Arthur Lunt did a brave act on 
the Grand Army special train at Salem, Mass. A little 
newsboy jumped from the steps of tle car just before en- 
tering the tunnel directly in the path of the outward train, 
which he evidently did not see. Quick as thought Lunt 
jumped for him, and lay down in the roadbed between the 
two trains, clasping the boy tightly until the eastern bound 
train had passed. Neither of the pair was hurt. 


—It is said that the Anti-Prohibition Republicans of 
Massachusetts have consented to submit a Constitutional 
Amendment to the people two years hence on condition 
that they be allowed to defeat it at the polls. We hope 
they are misjudged, for theirown sake. The cause of 
Temperance is safe in the long run. But ‘fooling the 
peopl ’’ once too many times 1s dangerous to politicians. 

There are some signs that certain Congressmen and 
Government Officials and party politicians are trying a 
similar game on the opponents of -war. They welcome 
and present memorials, accord courteous interviews, 
introduce bills and even make speeches, in Congress and 
out, in general condemnation of war and laudative of 
some more reasonable, judicial and moral method of settling 
international disputes But they are content to let th: 
matter rest there; sickening our hearts by deferring oir 
hopes, and merely playi.g with a thing, that demands 
immediate attention, profound study, ardent advocacy 
and practical adoption. Now if this be so, we warn all 
such that earnest men with real convictions will ‘‘stand 
no such fooling.” Act or stand aside for a better man. 


—This nation today is at profound peace with the world. 
But in my judgment it has before it a great duty which 
will not only make that profound peace pronounced, but 
shall set such an example as will absolutely abolish war 
on this continent, and by a great example and a lofty 
moral precedent shall ultimately abolish it in other conti- 
nent-.—James G. Blaine. 

The above are not the ideas of a theorist, thev are the 
sober thought of a man versed in the affairs of nations. 

And I could add a score of foremost thinkers of the . 
day who have seen the cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand. — Reed's Essay at Brockton, Mass. 


— You may assuredly find perfect peace, if you are re- 
solved to do that which your Lord has plainly required, 
and content that He should indeed require no more of you 
than to do jnstice, t» love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with Him.— Ruskin. 


— He who can extinguish hi- light and look from his wins 
dow upon the glory of the stars with the consciousnes- 
that his life for that day has been as pure and unsullied as 
their light may be content, should his life that night 
be extinguished. When it is re-lighted in a clearer 
atmosphere, it will burn with no sputtering of remorse. 


— What is especially needed is Christ dwelling in the 
heart by his Spirit lighting up the darkness of earth’s trials, 
and filling the soul with true peace and joy. 

‘* As some rare perfume in a vase of clay 

Pervades it with a fragrance not its own, 

So when Thou dwellest in a mortal soul, 

All heaven’s own sweetuess seems around it thrown.” 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 


The Angel of Peace is a monthly paper devoted to 
teaching children not to be quarrelsome and contentions, 
but forbearing, forgiving and loving. It is sent by peace 
loving people into many Sunday-schools and is welcomed 
to many homes. ['oetry, stories, anecdotes and pictures 
are carefully prepared for each number. Single numbers 
are fifteen cents a year. Five or more copies are sent 
for ten cents a year. Do you not know some family or 
some Sunday-school where a cheap but nice little paper 
like this would du good? Address R_ B. Howarp, 

No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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TO DEA. J. W. CONVERSE. 
Ow ats Ercutieta BrrTapay, JAN. 11, 1888. 


Hail, friend and brother, on this bright birthday! 

Bright in its thoughts, its memories, hopes and feeling; 
The years have scarcely tinged thy locks with gray, 

Thy honored age revealing, yet concealing. 


O’er what long, winding ways thy steps have trod! 
What vivid cares and trusts, successive pressing, 
Have taught thee, leaning on the arm of God, 
The rugged path becomes the path of blessing! 


What changes to thy wandering eyes have come! 
A scroll of miracles, slowly unfolding, 

Some, grandly understood— mysterious, some— 
But one dear Hand above, thy own hand holding. 


And yet, so pant: thy step, so lithe thy frame, 
The tell-tale years seeming so little weighty, 
Thy buoyant, youthful vigor still the same, 
tt might be but eighteen instead of eighty. 


Sheltered and guided by that Power above, 
To reverend age, up, from the infant’s prattle, 
Living for Christ’s dear cause a life of love, 
Honored to dare and do in life’s great battle. 


Tis thine to bring forth fruit still, even in age, 

Thou to whom fruitful years have long been granted, 
Like treer, still verdant ’mid the winter’s rage, 

Like the rich palms in God’s own garden planted. 


The years roll on; so, from the mountain thread 
Swells and expands the deepening, widening river; 

So life grows onward from its infant seed, 
Broadening, prophetic of the grand forever. 


Long may thy well-strung bow in strength abide, 
And for the day, thou to whom much is given, 
Ere the celestial gates shall open wide 
To add to all, the crown of life in heaven. —Zzchange. 


LETTER FROM AUSTRIA. 
Consequences of Militarism. Condition of Women. Social 
Corruption. 


There is no uplifting power this side of England for 
women, there is no honor or deference to woman, she 
toils in the fields, pulls beside the ass or dog on the streets. 
In Vienna she carries brick and mortar upon ladders, on 
head or back, to the masons; she reaps the grain, mows 
by man’s side, and keeps up with him in mowing, stops 
in her diudgeries to give food to her children, but dares 
not take time to caress them. She is a slave without 
hope, both because she is not appreciated and because the 
imperial enginery of war draws her husband until he is 
forty-five years old and her sons at eighteen or twenty to 
the armies of tyrants, who spend the substance of the 
people in prodigalities, and snarl at each other like jealous 
dogs over the countries which they are destroying. 

German ‘‘septenate” (seven years inthe army) means 
shackling of the women to the drudgeries of servile labor, so 
as to make the women support the national finances, while 
the men are forced into a service which takes the heart out 
of life and unfit. them for its noblest duties. If German 
women go to the drudgeries of the fields the Austrians as- 
pire to no higher destinies for their wives,mothers,daughters 
and sisters. Austria must have a standing army because 
Germany has. France sends her mothers and wives into 
the vineysrds and corn-fields because Germany and 


| Austria do, and Italy must do the same. It is the cursed 


policy of war which enslaves women and debauches the men. 
It will not cease while armed nations glower atand menace 
each other. 

There is no Moloch so destructive of virtue, manhood, 
family relations, home and national resources as a great 
standing army. ‘There is a power in association of large 
bodies of bad4men to transmit their abominations to all 
better than themselves. Fighting battles every week, 
with all their losses, is a moral reform movement com- 
pared with the ingenuities of evil, the violence of its 
dissemination in the ennui of enforced idleness. The bad 
thoughts sown by skilfully adjusted and picturesque words, 
the secret abominations, the dissemination of solitary 
sins in thought and deed, the contagion passing beyond 
into the home life until this becomes only a rank garden of 
the soul and body, filled with destroying spores of de- 
praved and depraving plants. 

This is but a feeble and inadequate attempt to describe 
the moral and physical condition of the Austrian army as 
it has been described to us by those who are compelled to 
know, and this will apply, as far as it goes, to all Conti- 
nental and Oriental armies. ‘‘It is only for three or seven 
years,” says the apologist. Grant it, but if five or seven 
years are taken from a hoy of eighteen he is robbed of the 
best years of education. He will never learn any thing 
but soldiering, or be a vagabond around cafes, claiming 
support and consideration because he has been a soldier. 
If the service were exacted of men whose habits of business 
and morals had been formed, or who had families and 
property, they might come readily back to the peaceable 
and virtuous pursuits of civil life. The return of so large 
a portion of the American armies after the civil war to 
diligence in business, to quiet and virtuous lives, is the 
lone national miracle of the ages. But this, with kindred 
causes of demoralization, has sent its deathly virus fur- 
ther into Continental national life. The disproportion 
between the number of males and females produced by 
this constant army drain is sadly apparent in The demora- 
lization of women.—Dr. Muchmore in Presbyterian. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS ON WAR. 


It is with much pleasure that we observe the issue of 
a work, from the pen of a devoted Roman Catholic, Mr. 
Monteith. entitled A Discourse on the Shedding of Blood 
and the Laws of War (London: Kegan, Paul & Co.) 
It has been submitted to the present Pope, Leo. XIII., 
for his official sanction, and has received, through the 
Cardinal Secretary, Jacobini, the desired imprimatur. 
The work is accompanied, in an appendix, by a series of 
letters from Koman Catholics of some influence, expressive 
of more or less approval of the views contained in its 

ages. 
He deprecates the mischievous power of declaring war, 
too generally and too often exercised by individual mon- 
archs or ministers, without due conference with the legis- 
lative bodies or councils, whose advice would tend to 
guard them against criminal haste in matters of such ex- 
treme importance. In regard to Great Britain, in partic- 
ular, the author urges the establishment of a Standing 
Committee of the Privy Council, for reference and de- 
cision in regard to declarations of war and in special 
difficulties in matters affecting foreign relations. Such 4 
body would be less partisan in its character than an 
ordinary Cabinet Council. And, in conclusion, he makes 
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favorable allusion to the project of Mr. David Urquhart, 
which he developed in his ‘‘Appeal of a Protestant to the 
Pope”’ for the formation of a Diplomatic College at Rome 
to teach the principles and rules of the laws of nations, 
and their application to international affairs. 

Bishop Strossmayer, of Diacovar, writes: ‘‘We must 
really seek to engraft en the Constitutions of the various 
European States an organic law perfectly adapted for 
preventing unjust wars, such as, for example, England 
once possessed in her Privy Council. The principal 
cause, however, according to my convictions, of all the 
injustices of the world, and of the wars which are both 
bloody and unjust, is the dechristianization, the real pa- 
ganism, of the superior classes of humanity. For which 
reason, we must, before all things, take the greatest pains 
to introduce into the hearts of those classes which lead 
human society the Divine maxims of our Holy Gospel.” 

A Catholic professor, of Lille, M. Charaux, informs 
the author that, in his view, ‘“‘Even a just war should be 
sustained by a furmal sentence, which should be submitted 
to the judgment of the parties concerned. The Romans 
had their Fecials, who declared the sentence of war, 
together with alternative terms of peace if fitting satis- 
faction were offered. In our time war is proclaimed by 
telegram without more ado; and no one remembers the 
soldiers taken from their homes to defend an unjust cause ; 
no one thinks of the results to the country which is in- 
vaded.’’ Another correspondent, the Abbe de Loddere, 
of Brussels, remarks: *‘Our lawful superiors are those 
delegated by God, and we are bound to obey them, because 
‘he who resists authority resists God.’ We are bound to 
obey them whenever they lawfully use their authority and 
command us that which is just. ‘The minister of God 
for good.’ We are bound to refuse obedience when they 
command us to do things contrary to the Eternal Law of 
Justice, because in that case they are no longer ministers 
of God for good, but of Satan for evil.” (The Abbe’s 
remarks on this point are well worthy of note.) The 
author is further reminded by Dr. Van Doren, of Brussels, 
that Pope Pius 1X. once declared: ‘‘A Christian should 
suffer himself to be killed rather than shed blood without 
just cause.” He also quotes St. Thomas Aquinas, who 
said that obedience to human authorities ‘‘is an obedience 
bounded by certain limitations, of which the most impor- 
tant is the moral limitation, and is not an unlimited obedi- 
ence, which is due only to God.”- Viscount Maurice de 
Bonald observes that it is important to urge sound truths 
upon these questions, ‘‘for they are entirely ignored even 
among those who ought to be teachers.” Prof. Selouse, 
of Lille, writes that it is a service to the Church to prove 
that ‘“‘she has a right to the leading place in the domain 
of international law.’’ Whether this be so or not, it is, 
at any rate, devoutly to be wished that the Church, in the 
widest sense of the word Catholic, may infeed take 
henceforth a far more leading position than hitherto in 
efforts to elevate law above violence, and to diffuse pro- 
— sentiments in regard to the sacredness of human 
ife. 


A JEWISH ADVOCATE OF UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


At the Synagogue of the Adath Jeshurun Congregation, 
after the regular service on Friday evening Jan. 13, a 
meeting was held by the Universal Peace Union. There 
was an unusually large attendance, and great interest was 
manifested in the exercises. The meeting was opened by 


the President of the Society, Mr. Alfred H. Love, who 
in brief terms spoke of the work which this Society was 
trying to accomplish, and asked for the moral sympathy 
and support of the Hebrews, and all men interested in 
the progress of the human race. Mrs. Caroline H. Spear, 
one of the Secretaries of the Society, read letters of regret 
from Rev. Charles G. Ames, Rev. Dr. Samuel Hirsch, 
Rev. Dr. Sabato Morais, and Rev. Dr. M. Jastrow. 

Rev. Henry S. Clubb spoke learnedly, and was followed 
by Rev. Mr. Wheeler, who was eloquent in his denuncia- 
tion of the modern and ancient methods of warfare. 
Rev. Victor Caro was called upon, and addressed the 
meeting, giving statistics proving the destructiveness of 
war, and how it burdened generations yet unborn. Mrs. 
Wheeler spoke of recollections clustering around the old 
war days, and how much nobler were the principles of 
universal peace and love. Dr. Sarah T. Rogers, Pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Branch of the Peace Society, 
addressed the children wany of whom were present, giv- 
ing them words of counsel and good cheer. Dr. Joseph 
Krauskopf, minister of the Temple, was the last speaker 
of the evening, and by his eloquence moved the congre- 
gation to enthusiasm. He said that war had served its 
mission in the past, and that the intelligence of man can 
accomplish in this age all that the brute force of war did 
in the ages that are gone; that just as the legislatures of 
some States made it obligatory upon the schools to use text- 
books containing words concerning the evils of intemperance, 
so it should be made obligatory to teach in the same schools 
the uselessness of war and the grandeur of peace. Rey. E. 
Eppstein spoke upon the same subject, and introduced the 
various speakers. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the congregation for 
the use of the Synagogue. On the platform, among the 
representatives of the Peace Society, sat Bishop Camp- 
bell, probably the first colored man that ever attended 
worship in the Synagogue of this congregation. He is 
a man of great eloquence, and at a meeting soon to be 
held in another of our Synagogues, the Jewish public will 
be given an opportunity to hear him. The meeting was 
a great success.— Jewish Exponent (Philadelphia) . 


A FABLE. 
BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


A young angel of distinction, being sent down to 
this world for the first time on some important business, 
had an old courier spirit assigned to him for his guide. 
They arrived over the sea of Martinique in the midst of 
the long and obstinate fight between the English and 
French fleets under Rodney and DeGrasse. 

When, through the clouds of smoke, the young angel 
saw the fire of the guns, the decks covered with mangled 
limbs, the bodies of the dead and dying; the ships sink- 
ing, burning, or blown into the air; and the quantity of 
pain, misery and destruction which the crews yet alive 
were so eagerly dealing round to one another, he tarned 
indignantly to bis guide and said: ‘‘You undertook to 
conduct me to the Earth, but you have brought me to 
Hell.” ‘‘No,”’ replied the guide. ‘‘I have made no mis- 
take at all. This is really the Earth and these are men. 
Devils never treat one another in this cruel manner. 
They have more sense and more of what men vainly call 
humanity.” 
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THE LIFE SAVING SERVICE. 


The government at Washington has just issued the cus™ 
tomary volume embracing the acts and the progress of the 
_ Life Saving Service, Hon. Sumner I. Kimball, Superinten- 
dent, for the last official year. The report is striking and 
valuable. 

It shows, to begin with, that at the close of the time 
covered there were 211 life saving stations upon our sea 
and lake coasts; that 322 disasters befell documented 
vessels during the year; that on board those vessels were 
2726 persons, and that 299 were saved of that number 
and 27 lost. These statistics of the immediate past are 
accompanied by a vast collection of others of a compre- 
hensive and instructive character. 

A general summary of the latter shows that since the 
introduction of the present system, November 1, 1871, to 
the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1886, the total num- 
ber of disasters has been 3385; the total value of ves- 
sels wrecked, $39,733,495; the total value of cargoes, 
$18,643,754; the total value, therefore, of property in- 
volved, $58,377,249 ; the total value of property saved, 
$41,449,257 ; the total value of property lost, $16,927,992 ; 
the total number of persons involved, 28,083, and the 
total number of lives lost 486. 


This exhibit speaks for itself. It offers a ratio of sal- | 


vage of property in shipwreck in vivid contrast with the 
figures of days gone by. But the disparity in the saving 
of life is more remarkable still, and on this ground alone, 
in the absence of any other, the existence of the Life 
Saving Service is abundantly justified. It should be re- 
membered that the results we have broadly presented 
have been reached in a cumulative manner. At first, in 


the season of 1871-2, the service was limited to the coasts | 


of Long Island and New Jersey; in 1873-4 this was ex- 
tended so as to take in Cape Cod; in 1874-5 the whole 


coast of New England was added, and the range between 


Cape Henry and Cape Hatteras; in 1875-6 the coast from 
Cape Charles to Cape Henlopen was included, and in 
1876-7 all the foregoing, together with the east coast of 
Florida, were embraced, with portions of that of the lakes ; 
while all this during the past six years has been augmented 
by the coast of Texas. 

To these broad outlines we may append the interesting 
facts that in the last year the surfboat was used 421 
times, making 608 trips; that the self-righting lifeboat 
was used 36 times and in 61 trips; that the ‘breeches 
buoy” was used 25 times and made 200 passages; that 
the wreck gun was used 28 times and fired 68 shots; that 
there were landed by surfboat 601 persons and by other 
boats 308 persons, that seven men were rescued by surf- 
men jumping into the sea for them, four through being 
dragged ashore by surfline and eleven by surfmen plung- 
ing into the surf and undertow ; and that there were other 
thrilling escapes of a like sort in a year wherein the 
number, violence and destructiveness of the storms 
exceeded those of any other year since the general exten- 
sion of the service on the sea and lake coasts. 

The black volumes that contain United States business 
reports are to many eyes as repellent as they are sombre. 
They are thought to consist mainly of dull statistics or of 
collected information that is already familiar in detail. 
But if this is the rule the book before us is a curious ex- 
ception. It is neither monotonous nor wearisome. It is, 
on the contrary, full of color and even of fascination, and 
it is full of something more. 


“LET THEM BURN UP.” 


We quote the following from Fire and Water: 

‘*When calling attention last week to the danger of a 
destructive conflagration at Los Angeles, Cal., we might 
have added to the other hazards that contributed by the 
presence of a large and extremely unpopular Chinese ele- 
ment. It seems that barely a fortnight ago the agents of 
most of the insurance companies cancelled their policies on 
buildings occupied by Chinamen, upon the ground that the 
existing feeling against them made the hazard too great. 
They have reason to congratulate themselves upon their 
foresight, for early on last Sunday morning a fire of un- 
known origin, which started in a gambling den in the 
Chinese quarter, consumed twenty-five buildings, in which 
about 1000 of the ‘almond-eyed’ had been housed, the 
losses being estimated at $100,000 ; and the press dispatches 
mention significantly that, although the fire companies 
came promptly to the spot, the slow and deliberate way 
in which they went to work ‘seemed to indicate that they 
were not over-anxious to save the buildings.’ ”’ 

It is true that the fire started in a gambling den, but the 
majority of those who were burned out of house and home 
were, doubtless, industrious and peaceable men—not ad- 
dicted to gambling. Could there be a meaner exhibition 


of depravity than that shown by those firemen? They 


did not put out the fire, but they extinguished every spark 
of honor and humanity in their own breasts. 


As Americans we are ashamed to own that such things 


are possible within our boundaries. We are not pr 

the position we occupy of being the only nation that car- 
ries out a policy of exclusion, and we denounce the ill- 
treatment of tha Chinese as unchristian, barbarous, and 
inhuman.—Scientific American. 


STUDENT BRUTIALTY. 


Eleven big animals from Yale University and eleyen 
big animals from Princeton College expressed their grati- 
tude toGod on Thanksgiving Day (1886) for his mercies 
during the year, by such a beastly fight as ought to be 
prohibited by law and punished as the fights of the 
prize ring are punished. This is plain language, but it is 
none too strong. Let it be understood that we do not 
have the least objection to manly sport. We believe in 
it and would encourage it. But this is nothing of that 
sort. There is a game of foot ball, or was, which was 
manly and healthful. It was a game of pluck and skill. 
The game as now conducted is only organized brutality. 
First there was a quarrel as to where the game should be 
played. This preliminary quarrel was so prolonged and 
bitter that it prepared the way for a contest which should 
not be a game but a fight full of animosity. Under the 
Rugby fules the ball is hardly kicked from the beginning 
to the end of the game, but is seized and carried, and the 
effort of the players is by all possible violence to take 
the ball from the player who holds it. He can be caught 
and pounded with the fists, thrown on the ground and 
stamped on with all one’s fury. At Princeton on 
Thanksgiving Day it was well understood that there would 
be no mercy shown. The game, so called, was a slugging 
match. The brutes pounded and kicked each other, and 
that they did not kill each otber was through no restraint, 
but by the mercy of God. One of the players was severe- 
ly injured and had to be carried off the ground. It was 
an unmanly, degrading, beastly exhibition of malice and 
cruelty. en after the contest the fights were continued 
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whenever Yale and Princeton men came together in a 
drinking saloon or at a hotel bar. At one public room the 
proprietor had to turn off the gas to stop a fight. Of 
course there was gambling over the result. It is not foot 
ball we object to, but such foot ball; not games, but 
gambling ; not contests, but drunkenness. Such games as 
this of last Thanksgiving Day should be strictly forbid- 
den by our colleges. They are a disgrace to a Christian 
university, not to say to a Christian age, and they would 
not be permitted to disgrace even the dirty streets and 
dens of Five Points. Shame on all those who participate 
in such at Princeton.— Independent. 


PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 


The testimony of medical and scientific authors to the 
injurious effects of tobacco on the human system has re- 
ceived conspicuous illustration, lately, in the case of two 
eminent American citizens. For a quarter of a century 
the smoking habits of General Grant have been familiar 
to the whole people. In the illustrated newspapers he 
was never depicted without his inevitable cigar. His ex- 
ample, in this respect, has wrought powerfully among our 
boys and young men, and the advice of friends and even 
the authority of parents have gone down before the more 
influential example of the most illustrious soldier of his 
day. Now, as a partial correction of the mischief which 
his example has affected, the whole nation and the world 
is informed that it was recently feared, in professional 
circles at least, that the inflammation and ulceration which 
had attacked his tongue and throat were dependent on 
malignant disease. The New York Medical Record says: 

* «The focus of the trouble on the side of the organ, the 
usual site of cancer, and the induration of the base of the 
sore, were ominously confirmatory of such suspicion. We 
are gratified to learn from his attending physician that all 
these signs of epithelioma have passed away, that the ul- 
cerated surfaces have healed, and the adjoining tissues 
have regained their natural suppleness. There is now re- 
maining only a small excavation in the neighboring tonsil, 
such as sometimes results from follicular inflammation of 
the part. It would appear from its clinical history to 
have been a case of chronic superficial inflammation of the 
tongue, the long continuance of which results in pro- 
gressive malignant destruction of the invaded parts. 

‘¢ There is astrong probability that excessive smoking 
was one of the prime factors as to causation, inasmuch as 
such has been proven to be the case in the large major- 
ity of persons so affected. Still, it is fair to state that the 
disease sometimes occurs in those who do not smoke and 
who are not inclined to any intemperance.” 

The effect of tobacco in incurring heart disease is no 
less marked than its tendency to establish cancer. During 
his public life in Washington, Schuyler Colfax was quite 
as incessant a smoker as General Grant. A few months 
ago he dropped dead from heart disease after walking 
briskly for some distance in the face of a cold wind. 
These facts have a significance which it would neither be 
wisdom nor kindness to accept to conceal. 


O, children beloved, will you not understand 
Tis the doubt in the heart that unnerves the hand? 
To the arm of a child, that would trust me all, 
With never a doubt of what would befall, 
I could give the strength and the courage and skill 
Of the mightiest angel that does my will.’’ 
—HMaria Loutse Eve. 


STURDY BEGGARS. 


The following records of beggars and begging made by 
Mrs. Hehry Ward Beecher reveal a shameless side of 
human nature that may well make us blush. How to ap- 
proach the rich, however, with a really deserving cause, is 
still doubtful. One rich man in New York has given 
orders that all applications for money be thrown un- 
answered into the waste basket! So the worthy and un- 
worthy are condemned to one perdition ! 

As a matter of curiosity we kept a file of such singular 
productions, making a concise note on the buck of each, 
giving the nature of the request. We add a few not se- 
lected, but just as we turn down one after another in the 
package. 

‘* A widow wants $1500 to buy a farm out West where 
she can live easily.” 

** Three young ladies want money to spend a week in 
the city in a genteel way.” 

‘* A young man of unblemished character — $800 
to buy a hearse and start as an undertaker.” 

‘* A widow, whose ~husband has been dead five years, 
wants $500 to buy him a handsome monument,” and 
adds, ** As I am going to be married again soon, I want 
the money immediately so I can put up the monument at 
once, as [ don’t think it looks well for aman to marry 
again until he has placed a monument to the memory of 
his first wife. That’s sensible reasoning for you !” 

“ A young lady wants $500 to buy a wedding dress.” 

‘* A clergyman who has long labored in his Master's 
vineyard wishes to begin to provide for a comfortable old 
age, and wants $3000 to buy a Western farm. The donor 
is requested, to look to the Lord for payment.” 

‘* A farmer wants $700 to buy a yoke of oxen and a 
stylish horse and buggy.” : 

** A young man wants a watch, but would feel ashamed to 
carry a silver one. Won’t——send him a gold watch?” 

‘* A lady wants a Brussels carpet. Her busbaud thinks 
three-ply good enough, and she cried most all night, when 
something seemed to say, ask——, she can give it and 
never feel it.” 

No doubt very many have the same annoyance or this 
would not be credited, but these, and a very large package 
more equally absurd, are the work of less than a year, be- 
sides many others that were not preserved. 

A young lady wanted a party suit. Her father refused 
as fine a one as she had set her heart on, and so she bought 
it privately. When the bill came he refused to pay it, in- 
sisting if it was correct that she should earn the mo 
herself. With most piteous lamentations she wrote to beg 
——to send her $300, ‘for you know I should feel so 
ashamed and degraded to work for it!” But not ashamed 
or degraded to beg for it! 

A young lady wrote us to send her ‘‘a box of partly 
worn nice things,” that she wanted to dress as stylish as 
the best, and goes on to enumerate what she particularly 
desires. ‘‘ A nice black silk, stylish cloak, a party suit of 
light silk, a set of furs, lots of pretty ribbons, not much 
soiled, laces, gloves, fancy handkerchiefs, several kinds 
of jewelry, which she is ‘ sure we can spare and never feel 
it.’”” She assures us she is very proud, wouldn’t stoop to 
do a mean thing for the world, but she lives so far away 
from us no one will ever know where or how’she obtained 
them. and surely we wouldn’t think she would stoop to 
earn them by work. She is sure God will reward us if 
we send her a box—a good box of nice things, by ex- 
press, and pay the expressage !|— Boston Journal. 
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WHO IS DR. McMURDY? 


A New York reporter found our peace and arbitration 
friend at a political meeting, and thus paints his personal 
appearance and reports his words. 

The one clerical looking man jn the throng is Rev. Dr. 
R. McMardy. He is the clergyman, who, as a friend of 
General Logan, became associated with the Republican 
National Committee in 1884, and was instrumental in 
bringing about the gathering of clergymen when Burchard 
made the unfortunate ‘‘ three R” speech. He is a large 
and portly man, with a broad face, a great expanse of 
waistband, and garments of clerical cut. His coat is sin- 
gle breasted with a high straight collar, and his waistcoat 
is buttoned at the side under the arm, so that the entire 
front appears to be of one piece of cloth, close buttoned 
to his chin. The doctor wears a high hat, after the 
Evarts fashion, set back on his ears. He lives in Ohio, 
and is particularly warm in speaking of the good qualities 
of Governor Foraker of that State. Said he: ‘* The drift 
and tendency of things is so clearly toward the renomina- 
tion of Mr. Blaine, that it is no time to present other and 

ounger men except for future consideration. Judge 

oraker’s friends would like all the country to know him 
as they do, for a fearless, upright man of earnest con- 
victions. We think him a man of a great future—one of 
the men about whom the country is already thinking as 
a Presidential possibility, and will think more later on.” 


CIRCULATE PEACE LITERATURE. 


The friends of Peace, should circulate Peace papers 
and tracts, and especially among candid, intelligent, 
benevolent people. Several Peace tracts fell into the hands 
of William Ladd. He read them and thought upon them, 
and became the most devoted philanthropist in the Peace 
cause that the world ever saw. If he had not seen those 
tracts, he would have died a War man in sentiment, and 
there would never have been an American Peace Society. 
William Ladd was a man of great benevolence of char- 
acter, and those few Peace tracts at once opened his eyes 
to see the enormous wickedness of war and the impor- 
tance of peace for nations, as well as for individuals and 
communities. Now, friends of Peace, take especial pains 
to put your Peace tracts and papers into the hands of the 
best and the most influential persons that you can find — 
men and women of intelligence, of good common sense, 
of kind and noble natures, who can think, and are willing 
to think, and who pray, as well as read and think. You 
will then sow your seed in good ground. One person 
who candidly thinks and humbly prays is worth more in 
any good cause than ten who think little and pray none 
at all.—J. H. in Messenger of Peace. 


Any argument based on the contrariety of nations, on 
natural repulsions and repugnances, falls to the ground 
in the face of the living refutation given in this State of 
California (possibly the most cosmopolitan of all States). 
With no disputed frontier to contend for, no potentate 
claiming allegiance to his ambitious standard, Frenchmen, 
German, Russian, English, and I had almost said Irish 
[and Chinese ? Ed.], live in happy oblivion of their sup- 
and implacable national hates.— HZdward 


LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY. 
From Thomas Lamborn, Sen., Yates Center, Kansas. 


Had the Israelites received the Divine Master and his 
spirit, might they not have been gathered and preserved 
to this day as a nation and the Lord’s people? 

But they said, ‘‘If this man or this way prevail, the 
Romans will come and take away our place and nation.” 
So they took their own way and did what they could 
with their carnal weapons and fortifications to their own 
failure and destruction, even setting fire themselves to 
theirown beloved Temple and. as they thought, their im- 
pregnable city. But unfortitied by God and his righteous- 
ness what can other defences do? 

What a worthy example we have in William Penn in 
his ‘‘holy experiment”’ of settling a state or colony on the 
peace principle. Prevailing as a Christian and a states- 
man ever with the untutored Indian and ‘‘Savage”’ as men 
called him. Penn put the Indian on equality of rights, 
providing if any difference should arise between them and 
their white neighbors, that each should choose an equal 
number of their people and settle it by arbitration. Peace 
was kept with them for seventy years. They were over- 
reached by Penn’s successors and then terrible war began. 

But I hope the world is learning and improving, but too 
slowly ; and I am rejoiced that so many wise men on both 
sides of the Atlantic have learned, and are learning and 
advocating, and laboring for ‘‘the better way.”” Oh, may 
it prevail until the highest standard of Christianity is up- 
held the world over! 


From the Sandwich Isiands. 


Mrs. Titus Coan of Honolulu, Hawaii, in connection 
with a private and business letter writes so hopefully and 
encouragingly that we cannot forbear letting our readers 
read a portion of her letter. It is dated Jan. 8, before 
she had received our Christmas number. 

‘*As I listened yesterday to the stirring remarks of the 
leader of our noon prayer-meeting (our prayers for the 
day were for nations), I could not be thankful enough 
that I had the day before been providentially led to put 
into his hands the November number of the American 
Apvocate OF Peace. So thoroughly had he grasped the 
importance of the mission of the English Peace Deputation 
to the United States, that he came with his heart over- 
flowing with the subject, and his words were earnest and 
powerful as he dwelt upon the theme. I could but think 
how my beloved husband would have rejoiced to hear 
such words for the cause so precious to him. 

‘*What faith Mr. Coan had that the cause of peace was 
bound to prevail! How he pondered it in his heart, and 
how he prayed for it! In the sweet haven of peace where 
he rests, is it not granted him to know how the number 
is multiplying of them that shall be called the children of 
God? 


‘‘The November number of the Apvocarte is wonderfully 
rich and inspiring. Once reading has not sufficed— 
some of its articles I have read again and again—I want 
others to share the papers with me.” 


—Three well-signed petitions from California for Inter- 
national Arbitration were forwarded by the signers to the 
en and Representatives of that State, in January, 
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RECEIPTS TO FEBRUARY 1, 1888. 


MAINE. 

Samuel Buffum, North Berwick, . 
Rev. Charles Whittier, Dennyville, 
J. 8. Gushee, Esq., Appleton, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Rev. R. B. Grover, Nashua (Pulpit Supply), 
Luther P. Eaton, East Harrisville, 
Rev. Henry Farrar, Chatham, 
Mrs. Woodbridge Odlin, Exeter, 
Lindley H. Osborn, North Weare, ri 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
C. B. T., Lawrence, 


Collection, Bromfield St. M. E: Chureh (Pence Meet- 
ing), Boston, . 

Collection, Cong. Church, Lynn, ° 

Collection, Cong. Church, Waltham 

Rev. D. D. Tappan, Topsfield, 

Z. A. Appleton, Rockport, . 

Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., Boston, 

Deacon J. S. Parker, W. "Medford, 

Cornelius T. Dunham, Boston, 

Statie P. Neal, Boston, . ‘ 

Nancy E. Brooks, Gloucester, 

Sarah A. Hill, Merrimac, 

Rev. S. Hopkins Emery, Taunton, 

J. H. Norton, West Medford, 

Cong. S. S., Rockport, by Dea. A. ‘RF. Clark, 

Permanent Peace Fund, Boston, . 
RHODE ISLAND. 

R. I. Peace Society, by R P. Gifford, . 

Benjamin F. Knowles, Providence, 
CONNECTICUT. 

NEW YORK. 

Rev. J. C. Groth, Angelica, . 

Rev. C. H. Eaton, D. D., New York City, 

Cortland Palmer, New York City, 

Robt. I. Murray, Treas. Murray en New York City, 

Abel Taft, . 

Mary A. Collins, New York City, . é 

Ellen Collins, New York City, 

J. L. Bishop, Cazenovia, x. > 

Anna H. Knowles, Rome, ~ 

Mrs. Andrew Peirce, Clifton Springs, 4 

Dr. F. E. Caldwell, Clifton — ; 

L. C. Hoag, Poplar Ridge, . 

NEW JERSEY. 

Matthias M. Dodd, East Orange, . é 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


W. F. Root, Gresham, . 

L. H. Martin, Mechgnicsburg, 

B. R. Leeds, Philadelphia, . 

Joshua L. Baily, Philadelphia, 

J. W. Leeds, Philadelphia, 

J. M. Cassell, Philadelphia, 

Penn. Auxiliary, by J. B. Wood, 

OHIO. 

A. Shoemaker, Fairhaven, . 

ILLINOIS. 

Thomas D. Robertson, 

M. K. Cary, Princeton, . A 

Mrs. Elise, ‘Gilmore, Glencoe, 

W. J. Galbraith, Normal, ‘ 
INDIANA. 

J. R. Hubbard, Westfield, 

John Kendall, Pecksburg, 


MICHIGAN. 


Nancy Harvey, Adrian, 

IOWA. 

Jos. A. Dugdale, Mount Pleasant, 

Ruth Dugdale, Mount Pleasant, 
KANSAS. 


Thomas Lamborn, Yates Centre, .« 
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NEBRASKA. 
Cornelius Jansen, 
CALIFORNIA. 
Jonathan Whipple, Oakland, 
Dr. Wm. Nicholson, Pasadena, . 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Jas. R. Parker, New Garden, 
ONTARIO, CANADA. 
8. S. Moyer, Berlin, . 
Rachel Doyle, Dunkerren, 
HAWAII. 
Mrs. Titus Coan, Honolulu, : 3 
Donations and Publications, . 
Periodicals (in small ares: 
Miscellaneous, 
Special (for particulars see below), 


. 


&| = 


Total, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS ON ACCOUNT OF BRITISH PEACE 


DEPUTATION. 
P. McGrath, Quincy, Mass., . : 

J. McGrath, Quincy, Mass., 

Rev. E. E. Strong, Congregational House, Boston, 
Thomas Todd, Congregational House, Boston, . 

C. L. Woodworth, D. D., Congregational Hcuse, Boston, 
R. B. Howard, Congregational House, 

Rev. D. S. Coles, Wakefield, Mass., 

Rev. A. E. Winship, Somerville, Mass., 

Joseph Cook, Boston, ‘ 

Rev. E. B. Palmer, Co: onal House, Boston, 
Rev. J. A. Hamilton, Congregational House, Boston, 
Rev. W. D. Waldron, Congregational Housp, weptctid 
Gen. C. H. Howard, Chicago, Ill., A 

Wm. Endicott, Jr., "Boston, Mass. 

Hon. E. A. Morse, Canton, Mass., 

Ezra Farnsworth, Boston, Mass., 

A. A. Miner, D. D., Boston, Mass.,, 

F. B. Gilman, Cambridge, Mass., 2 

Robert C. Winthrop, Brookline, Mass., 

R. B. Forbes, Milton, Mass., re 

R. G. Hazard, Peacedale, R.I.,_ . 

H. O. Houghton, Cambridge, Mass., 

Thos. Wood, Boston, Mass., - 

Wm. R. Plymouth, Mass., 

Jacob Sleeper, Boston, Mass 

Leverett Saltonstall, Boston, 

John B. Foster, Bangor, Me., : 

John Quincy Adams, Quincy, Mass., 

Horace Eaton, Boston, Mass., . 

James Baxter, Boston, Mass., 

Bryant & King, Boston, Mass., 

E. H. Dawson, Quincy, Mass., 

Geo. Foster, Westerly, R. I., 

R. H. Stearns, Boston, Mass., ‘ 

Benj. F. Knowles, Providence, R.I., . 

Rev. C. B. Smith, West Mass, 

W. L. Greene & Co., 


Sl 


AN UNPARALLELED OFFER. 


No. 1.—American Apvocate oF PEACE AND 
ARBITRATION . - $1.00 
No. 2.—The American Agriculturist, post-paid 
(English or German), for 1888 i. 1.50 
No. 3.—*‘Christ before Pilate,” 22 by 28 laches 
in size, photo-etching 1.00 
No. 4.—‘‘Christ on Calvary,” 22 by 28 inches 
in size, Mezzo-graveure. 
No. 5.—‘*‘Our Homes ; How to Beautify T: em,” 
150 illustrations, ‘pound in cloth and old, 
published December 20, 1887 


Total 


We will furnish all the above, post-paid, for 
. B. Howarp, 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION, 


Our 


Day 


A Record and Review of Current Reform. 


PROSPECTUS OF A NEW MONTHLY TO BE CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH COOK, MISS 
FRANCES E. WILLARD, ETC., WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF EMINENT 
SPECIALISTS IN REFORM, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


1. Ovr Day is designed to be a Monthly Record and 
Review of Current Reform. It will be conducted and 
owned by a syndicate of specialists in the discussion of 
leading reformatory movements, and will be independent 
of partisan, denominational, or political control. 

2. As a record, Our Day will form a comprehensive 
register of Criticism, Progress, and Reform, secular and 
religious, national and international. Its publication of 
documents of permanent value, and of impartial illustra- 
tions of public opinion, is intended to be very full. It 
will present in outline a history of leading events, indicat- 
ing the fact or the need of improvement in the fields of 
Politics, Industry, - Education, Philanthropy, and Re- 


ligion. 

8. Asa Review, Our Day will express the opinions of 
ite editors, and will endeavor to represent advanced 
thought in the chief departments of Criticism and Pro- 


ess. 
The Boston Monday Lectures, delivered in Feb- 
ruary and March, each year, with their Preludes on 
Current Events, will be published regularly in Our Dar. 
These Leétures and Preludes, which for several seasons 
have had a circulation of a million copies at home and 
abroad, will discuss, as they have done for the last twelve 

, whatever is at once new, true, and strategic in the 
relations of Religion to Science, Philosophy, and Current 
Reform. 

5. This periodical will defend Vital Orthodoxy as held 
by Evangelical Christendom at large, but will have no 
merely denominational aims. It will endeavor to foster a 
deep spiritual life as well as the most scholarly and pro- 
gressive religious thought. 

6. Mr. Joseph Cook, whose long experience in the 
Boston Monday Lectureship, and whose extensive travel 
as lecturer, in the United States and many foreign coun- 
tries, have given him wide opportunities of observation 
and large personal acquaintance with leaders in theologi- 
eal, political, and philanthropic discussions, will be editor- 
in-chief of Our Day. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, President of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, an organization of 
more than two hundred thousand members, will have the 
general oversight of the department of Our Day relating 
to Temperance in its moral, educational, and political 


aspects, and also of all matter concerning the White 
Cross League movement, and allied topics. 

Professor Edmund J. James, Ph. D., of the chair of 
Political and Social Science in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will contribute to the department relating to Labor 
Reform. — 

The Rev. G. F. Pentecost, D. D., who has had wide 
and most successful experience in evangelistic effort in 
Boston, New York, London, and many other cities, will 
= in conducting the department relating to Church 
Work. 

Mr. Anthony Comstock, Secretary of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Vice, will have charge of 
the department relating to his specialty. 

The Rev. Professor L. T. Townsend, D.D., of the 
Chair of Sacred Rhetoric and Practical Theology in the 
Boston University, and author of several works on Cur- 
rent Religious Thought and Revivals, will assist in con- 
ducting the department relating to University Life, and 
also that including Book Reviews and Notices of the 
Literature of Reform. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the Massachusetts 
and of the National Bureau of Labor; Professor R. T. 
Ely, of Johns Hopkins University ; Hon. John Eaton, Ph. 
D., LL. D., for many years National Commissioner of 
Education, and now President of Marietta College; Ex- 
President G. F. Magoun, of Iowa College; the Rev. Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, of Chicago; the Rev. C. F. Thwing, of 
Minneapolis; the Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, of New York; 
Hon. Neal Dow, of Portland; J. Macdonald Oxley, of 
Ottawa; Axel Gustafson, and the -Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker of London, and many others, will be contributors. 

The Rev. C. S. Eby, the distinguished lecturer of To- 
kio, Japan, has consented to take charge of the depart- 
ment of news and discussion as to religious and educa- 
tional progress in Asia. 

Special assistants will be secured in India, Australia, 
Germany, France, and the British Islands. 

Its correspondents and assistants, at home and abroad, 
will endeavor to give Our Day a cosmopolitan range in 
both the discussion and the discovery of news in its 
chosen field. 

7. The first number of Our Day may be expected in 
January, 1888. 


Subscription for one year to Our Dar, including*the Boston Monday Lectures $2.00 
Single Numbers of Our Dar. ° 25 
Address all communications to 


OUR DAY PUBLISHING CO., 
* 28 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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